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“Because I was nervous 
and irritable, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“You know how it is when you’re nervous—the slight- 
est thing makes you drop whatever you’re holding. Well, 
that made me even more nervous and irritable than I was. 


‘The family finally got me to the doctor. He said maybe 
I’d been drinking too much coffee. Apparently, the caffein 
in coffee upsets some people sometimes. He suggested I 
try drinking Postum because it’s 100% caffein-free, can’t 
make you nervous—or keep you awake at night. 





“I followed his advice and, you know, the doctor was 
right. But one thing he forgot to tell me: just how good 
Postum is! Why don’t you try Postum—you’ll be steady 
enough to thread a needle, too!”’ 


Postum Sey is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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You are invited to start your 
TIME reading now with this 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
27 WEEKS FOR ONLY ‘1.97 





TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Please enter my order for 27 WEEKS OF TIME AT $1.97 and bill me later. 
I understand you will refund my money if I am not pleased. 
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ADDRESS 
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This rate good only in U.S. and Canada 
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LETTERS 


‘You Are a Saint’ 

« Robert H. Heinze seems concerned 
that the world may think of us as saints 
in the sense of paragons of perfection 
and that we have a public relations prob- 
lem in assuring people that we are not 
(P.L., May 15, 1960). This strikes me as 
a kind of naive illusion. There are per- 
haps as many who stay away from the 
church because, as they say, there are 
too many hypocrites in it as there are 
those who say that they do not feel at 
home in the church because they “aren't 
good enough.” I believe that both state- 
ments are prompted by excuse-making, 
avoidance, or noninvolvement motives. 

Dr. Heinze then bases his comments 
on “saints” largely on Romans 7, a rather 
favorite rallying center for theological 
thinkers today. I (feel) that modern 
church people . . . are troubled about 
their failure in commitment . . . and wel- 
come the justification of some. . . self- 
exonerating point of view to ease the 
conscience. It seems dangerous to me to 
stress Romans 7, suggesting to the un- 
discriminating that it is more or less a 
matter of indifference what man does or 
tries to do, that we are saints anyway be- 
cause God has made us so, without the 
balancing emphasis Paul also makes in 
Romans 2:4ff. ... 

Any full reading of Paul—as of Jesus’ 
teachings—makes it clear that he was ex- 
tremely demanding of himself and of 
others, always implying that sainthood 
must be won by intensive striving as 
well as passively received. This, it seems 
to me, is the particularly needed note 
today. Our age clamors for tranquilizers, 
and I fear emphases that can easily be 
bent to this use. Our age extols “togeth- 
erness,” rightly of course, but I fear the 
opening of doors to the sentimentalized 
version that would turn the beloved 
community of Christians into a homog- 
enized mass that has no distinctive qual- 
ity, in which everybody is just nice to 
everybody else, and God approves of all 
indiscriminately. It would seem to me 
that we must keep clear the necessity of 
responding to a God who is holy as well 
as loving, lest we drift into the indolent 
view that everything is pretty much 
alike before God anyway, miss the de- 
cisive demands of committed disciple- 
ship, and continue on our beds of 
religious ease, so that “the kingdom of 
God...be taken away from you and 
given to a nation producing the fruits 
of it.” —WILLIAM JANSSEN 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Normal, Illinois 


Integration of Fraternities 
« This criticism of fraternities and 9. 
rorities because they do not accept Ne. 
groes is excessive. All of our social clubs 
are snobbish. Our intellectual groups 
are snobbish. The members are selected 
because of various advantages they wil 
bring to the club and to the member 
In a fraternity, it may be a young man’ 
athletic prowess, or scholarship, or so. 
ciability which figure most prominently, 
Many white boys are rejected on the 
basis of these qualities and other social 
qualifications which they do not meet 
Why is it so much worse to discriminate 
against colored persons than agains 
white persons because they do not meet 
these requirements? It is all snobbery, 
and unless we are going to be author. 
tarian and eliminate all clubs as destruc. 
tive of something vaguely defined a 
democracy, it is discriminatory to white 
persons to raise this hue and cry [in fa. 
vor of admitting Negroes]. . ; . 

Let us all try to be better Christians 
before we raise the battle cry of racial 
discrimination about the way others act 

—GEoRGE lose 
(Never a member of a fraternity 


or college social c'ub 
Indianapolis, Indian 


« Isn't all this talk about segregation in 
fraternities an illustration of gnat-strain- 
ing and camel-swaliowing? . . . 

I myself—member of a sorority—at- 
tended a New England college for 
women where there are no racial prob- 
lems. Yet of every hundred students only 
twenty-five or thirty were asked into 
sororities. (I am happy to say that soror- 
ities are, by their own vote, being dis- 
continued there.) 

Fraternities and sororities are delight- 
ful for the ones who are in, but barba- 
rously cruel to the ones who are out, 
whether Negro or white. Certainly [such 
societies] do not seem in harmony with 
the Christian spirit of kindness, and in- 
viting Negro members would not make 
much difference. Not all the Negroes 
could be included. 

—Mrs. R. THomas 


Long Beach, Californie 


‘Wives, Husbands, and God’ 
« I think George B. Sweazey’s article on 
marriage (P.L., June 1, 1960) is one of 
the most worthy and universally helpful 
articles I have ever read... . Everyone 
should read it as a cure for heartache, 
self-blame, and misunderstanding. 
—Mrs. Dona.p J. STEWART 


Vancouver, Washington 
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Welcome to Washington by Sara McCutchen and Robert Fisher 
The Sunday Evening Club, operating seven days a week, extends to young single adults a warm 
reception. 


ot meet A Boy's Two Weeks by Bernard Ikeler 
obbery, A twelve-year-old finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
authori. good in everything. 


destruc. The Christian in the World: His Burden and His Hope by Charles H. Malik 
~~ “Only those who stay very close to Christ can help others who are far away. Only those who 
o— prefer him to everything else, even to the call of the needy world, can be used by him for 


[in fa- the need of the world.” 


Nacho’s Spinning Curve by Mary Edith Barron 
It opened the way for him to help the members of a delinquent gang of Mexican youngsters 
in East Los Angeles. 
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living ina world 


Look carefully then how you walk, not as unwise men 
but as wise, making the most of the time, because the days 
are evil. (Ephesians 5: 15-16) 


N THE office wall of a church executive are these 
qi words: “Anyone who remains calm in the midst of 

all this confusion simply does not understand the 
situation.” If there is one word which describes the feeling 
of most people today, it is the word confused. We are living 
in a world of confusion brought about by the staggering 
effects of two World Wars and the fear of another; the im- 
pact of the godless forces of communism and secularism; 
the compromising pressures of political expediency; the 
amazing and disturbing influence of science; and the lack 
of ethical and spiritual motivations to give our world moral 
stability. 

Paul's admonition to the confused of his day, as recorded 
in Ephesians, is pertinent, therefore, for our time. Fear has 
overtaken many of us. The missile is the symbol of our age. 
War and strife are the fruits of yesterday and the fears of 
tomorrow. Men are reaching out fearfully and gropingly, 
hopefully and eagerly, for something solid and enduring 
upon which to build a world with unshakable foundations. 

William Temple, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, said 
that the whole scale of values of the modern world is upside 
down. He likened them to the prices in a British hardware 
store in which a night-prowling prankster has switched the 
price tags on merchandise. “When we enter in the morn- 
ing,” the Archbishop said, “we find lawnmowers are two 
for five cents, nails are twenty-five dollars each, and a gal- 
lon of paint is a penny.” All the values are wrong. That is 
what has happened to our civilization, and it will not achieve 
order and peace until our price tags tally with those of God. 

General Omar N. Bradley, commenting on contemporary 
society, remarked, “We have grasped the mystery of the 
atom and rejected the Sermon on the Mount. . . . The world 
has achieved brilliance without wisdom, power without 
conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical 
infants.” 

It is obvious that the destiny of mankind is contingent 
upon his moral and spiritual resources. Unredeemed men 
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cannot save a world of confusion. The disillusionment and 
frustration of our world today are not adverse to the gospel. 

Ever recurring is the ancient question, “Who will show 
us the way?” These are times which are testing our faith. 
Any solution of our problems which does not meet the test 
of the teachings of Jesus is either “false or a temporary ex- 
pediency.” Never has the Church had a greater opportunity 
to show its concern, to be a conscience of the people, to 
demonstrate love and speak the truth about the dignity of 
man that must be commonly honored. We cannot ignore the 
teachings of Jesus and at the same time hope to have a world 
of sanity and peace. 

To achieve such a world, we should begin to think with 
the mind of Christ. “Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” (Philippians 2:5 KJV) This kind of thinking 
gives us the ability to face life’s problems and tensions with 
intelligent understanding, in the light of Jesus’ teachings. 
There is a moral responsibility in being intelligent. Only a 
patient and sympathetic understanding of our problems will 
enable us to put balance and sanity into our thinking, Think- 
ing is not an overcrowded vocation in our day. Paul says, 
“Speak the truth in love.” As we identify ourselves more 
closely to Christ, we help make the truth available to others. 

When we think with the mind of Christ, we develop a 
Christian conscience. We become concerned. There is a 
sense of commitment. A God-kept conscience creates con- 
victions. The Church’s conscience needs to be stirred with 
Christ’s gospel. 

Dr. Wernher Von Braun, the great missile expert, in a 
recent address said, “The acid test of men and nations is 
the measure of their courage and resourcefulness in the 
face of adversity and peril. . .. The acid test involves every 
facet of our civilization, every part of our society: religion, 
economics, politics, science, technology, industry, and edu- 
cation.” 

We must confront modern man in evéry phase of his life 
with the gospel of Jesus Christ, which is relevant yesterday, 
today, and forever. The gospel is the good news; the good 
news about God; the good news about God brought by 
Jesus Christ; the good news that God was like Christ—that 
he cared. 

The Church, therefore, must influence the secular culture 
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in which it exists. The Church should speak with conviction 
and clarity because the Church is concerned with the gospel 
of redemption and reconciliation. 

Paul said, “... I am not ashamed of the gospel: it is the 
power of God... .” (Romans 1:16) The Greeks of Paul's 
time, like many church members of our day, said that 
preaching was all foolishness—nothing to it but a lot of wind. 
Paul seems to say: “I know what they think; but I am not 
ashamed of the gospel. It is the power of God. I am not 
ashamed to pit it even against Rome.” 

Finally, we can accept responsibility to do something 
about the problems of our day. Our security lies in our abil- 
ity to recognize that for every freedom we enjoy there is 
a corresponding responsibility. 

All of our forces—intellectual, social, moral, religious, and 
educational—are under the high obligation to serve human- 
ity. 

After the first Constitutional Convention, Benjamin 
Franklin was walking down the street in Philadelphia when 
a woman stopped him and said, “Well, Doctor, what have 
we, a republic or a monarchy?” 

“A republic, Madam,” replied Franklin, “if we can keep 
it.” 

We can keep our freedom only as we share it with others. 
This is our responsibility. 

Our nation is marked with apathy because of our inaction 
and indifference; we have used our freedom to reject our 
responsibility. We are called to excel. What we do today 
determines our tomorrows. What one thinks and does about 
his work has never been so important as now. 

I am haunted by the story of the minister who accepted 
a call to a church and promised the people that he would 
not preach on controversial subjects. We are admonished by 
Paul to “speak the truth in love.” 

There are those who would question the right of the 
clergy to speak concerning the great issues of our times. 
These people give the impression that religion is purely a 
private matter and that “God has nothing to do with public 
life.” 

The faithful preaching of the Word of God will reveal 
God’s will for His people. The Scriptures contain much to 
disturb us as well as to comfort us. Even in the lives of 
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by Herman L. Turner 


Adapted from a sermon delivered at the Lakewood Presbyterian 


Church and The Church of the Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio, 


the 


Moderator of the 172nd General Assembly of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. on the Sunday following his election. 


earnest Christians, there are areas of thought and conduct 
that are still not in harmony with the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures and the mind of Christ. 

Instruction and admonition by the minister are used by 
the Holy Spirit to lead us into “all truth” and to contribute 
to our growth in grace. 

The Church is God’s ordained institution for making his 
will known to the world. The Church is the body of Christ. 
Christ founded the Church. Man did not invent it. “Now 
you are the body of Christ and individually members of it.” 
The Church has a mission, a message. The Church is a wit- 
ness-bearing institution of Christ. 

We believe that Christians are responsible for the charac- 
ter of the social order in which they live and that individ- 
ually, and through the church, they are to work for right- 
eousness and justice. The prophets of old spoke out for the 
values of democracy. We are the conduits of the most pre- 
cious values of democracy. The testimony of Christians 
must be in terms of words and works that witness to Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr. Lucceck tells about a cartoonist who pointed out the 
sharp differences between a weather vane and the Cross. 
The cartoon pictures a man talking to a clerk in a bookstore. 
On the shelves behind them are a score of best sellers such 
as Don’t Worry, The Easy Way, How To Be Happy, and 
The Mind at Rest. The man is asking, “Have you got some- 
thing that will not give me a cowlike complacency about 
the world? I want to be concerned, stimulated, stirred, and 
worried.” 


HESE ARE days that call for courageous leadership, 
both in the pulpit and in the pew. Leadership means 
the acceptance of responsibility. 

Despite the tensions and confusions which we face today, 
God has planted in our hearts a strange attraction for the 
difficult and hard things. Our responsibilities are God-given; 
we cannot evade them; they are continuing. 

The apostle Paul has given us the answer concerning the 
world’s confusion: “Look carefully then how you walk, not 
as unwise men but as wise, making the most of the time, 
because the days are evil.” 





The Sunday Evening Club, 


operating seven days 


a week, extends to young 


single adults a warm 


WELCOME 
TO 
WASHINGTON 


by Sana McCurcHen and Rosert FisHer 


“The Scripture for tonight is . . .“’ Sunday-evening meeting of 
National Church’s singles’ club begins with worship. Leader 
is public health officer George Elmore, a North Carolinian, 
now in Pakistan to set up a cholera research laboratory. 


Early on Sunday evening a newcomer to Washington 
D.C., enters a crowded hall at the National Presbyterig 
Church. There he is introduced to some of the 600 memb 
of the church’s Sunday Evening Club. The club is the largeg 
interdenominational group of young unmarried adults 
the nation’s capital. 

At seven o'clock, conversation between the 150 membe 
present comes to a halt, and an SEC member begins a we 
ship service. Next, a featured speaker delivers a short talk 
Perhaps the leader is Admiral William F. Raborn, Jr., chief 
of the Navy’s Polaris missile program. Or it may be Migs 
Gladys Aylward, former missionary to China; Dave Brinle 
ley, NBC news correspondent; or Dr. Louis H. Evans, mit 
ister-at-large of the Board of National Missions. A question} 
and-answer period follows. ; 

Then the schedule of coming SEC events is announce 
A typical week includes a visit on Monday night by a 
SEC group to the rehabilitation ward of the District ¢ 
Columbia General Hospital. Another group works with f 
to seven-year-olds at Junior Village, a home for the undé 
privileged. On Tuesday there is the SEC downtown lune 
eon club. That night SECers may play bridge or join t 
dance class. Every Wednesday the Midweek Discu 
Group gathers for supper and Bible study or religious sem 
inars. On Thursday another SEC luncheon group assembleg 
on Capitol Hill. Friday or Saturday usually offers a party of 
an outing. 

After all announcements are made, the meeting ends with 
a refreshment and get-acquainted hour. From the entifé 
evening's proceedings, the visitor might well conclude tha 
SEC takes seriously its motto: “Faith begins with belief, but 
grows with action.” 

Through the Sunday Evening Club, the National Presby- 
terian Church seeks to serve young adults of varied religia 
backgrounds whe live in the metropolitan area—for most® 
strange city away from home. SEC gives its members t 
chance to invest their leisure time in church-sponsored 
tivities. More than this, it allows them to make a gen 
contribution to the religious life of the city. 

Guided by the National Presbyterian Church, SEC sched 
ules an assortment of events to appeal to the varied interet 
of its members. Worship, educational; service, recreation 
and social programs occur weekly. Every summer SE 
sponsors its own bowling league and schedules two wee 
end beach trips, while in winter there is a special ski w 
end, From time to time, SEC stages plays such as On the 
Road to Emmaus, Brigadoon, and The Red Mill. 

Twice a year SEC holds a retreat week end at Orkney 
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Orkney 


~ Lit 


“All join hands, just as before. And circle right around 
the floor.’ St. Patrick’s Day is occasion for a Saturday- 
night square dance. Other recreational events include 
Christmas and spring formal balls, beach and ski week ends. 
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Springs in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Nearly 
one hundred young men and women take part in carefully 
planned discussions and services designed to deepen reli- 
gious convictions. Each retreat also includes sports, a Satur- 
day night square dance, and other group activities. 

Just six weeks ago, SEC joined with other young adult 
groups in several Washington churches in sponsoring a two- 
day “Decade for Decision” rally. Members hope that the 
rally will become an annual venture in outreach. 

Because of its size, SEC is more highly organized and 
has a more formal program than many other groups for 
young single adults. All SEC events are governed by an 
executive board made up of the club’s elected officers and 
the chairmen of its twelve committees. Strict bylaws require 
monthly planning meetings of the various executive and 
program committees, in which more than sixty members 
participate. 

SEC’s expenses are offset by voluntary offerings at wor- 
ship services and by contributions for certain events. Part 
of the budget underwrites publication of “The Witness,” a 
monthly newsletter mailed to all SECers, as well as an an- 
nual membership roster. This year a special fund will help 
finance the construction of a Christian Youth Center for 
students at Salatiga, Indonesia. SEC’s donation will be 
made in honor of the late Reverend John D. Hayes, Asia 
missionary and a former assistant minister of the National 
Presbyterian Church. 

Strong backing from the National Presbyterian Church, 
of which Dr. Edward L. R. Elson is pastor, has bolstered 
the Sunday Evening Club from its start in 1947, An assist- 
ant minister, the Reverend John Vedder Edwards, acts as 
full-time counselor to the group. National Presbyterian sup- 
plies SEC with a furnished house adjacent to the church. 
“Hospitality House,” complete with offices, kitchen, and TV 
lounge, is used by SEC every day except Saturday. That 
night its four floors are open only to servicemen. 

The call for such a ministry is particularly pressing in 
Washington, with its host of government workers, service 
men and women, students, and other young people in their 
twenties and thirties. The number of single Washingtonians 
falling in this category is estimated at sixty to seventy-five 
thousand. National Presbyterian is but one of several con- 
gregations providing a vigorous program for these new- 
comers, cut off from home and church ties. 

It is still an all-too-familiar fact of church life in a good 
many towns and cities that congregations show no lasting 
interest in their young single adults. To fill the missing pro- 
gram link between their youth programs and activities for 
couples, a growing number of churches—alone or with 
nearby congregations—are sponsoring groups that provide 
for the special needs and interests of their young adults who 
do not have wedding rings. In turn, these groups frequently 
produce competent new leaders. 

Out of the Sunday Evening Club, for example, have come 
church officers, church-school teachers, and choir members. 
Several SECers serve on interchurch committees in the 
Washington area. A number of former SECers are now min- 
isters, missionaries, and Christian education workers. 

But SEC’s influence ranges even wider. Children in dis- 
tant Korea dressed in clothing sent by SEC, a Colombian 
theological student studying in Cuba with SEC support, a 
Hungarian family which immigrated to nearby Virginia with 
the group’s aid—all have fallen within the orbit of the Sun- 
day Evening Club’s program of faith, fellowship, and serv- 


ice. 
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President Robert L. Miller, a naval lieutenant in the sub 
marine service and a Pennsylvanian, outlines SEC program 
to newcomers Carole Wilhoit and Barbara Shelton. From 
Tennessee, girls are secretaries in the Defense Department, 


Four SEC leaders pause for refreshments during square 
dance: (from left) patent adviser Robert Austin, chemist 
Maryse Delevaux, teacher Jerry Lindell, and secretary Gerry 
Boswell, who wed fellow member Dave Griffin last month. 
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WELCOME TO WASHINGTON 
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| After her introduction to SEC, Barbara Wilhoit joins in 
a club service project: reading to children in Junior Village. 
Telling stories, playing games, going on hikes, SECers 
soon become big brothers and sisters to the youngsters. 
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Scene of conversation between SECer George Elmore and pa- 
tient Sam Hill is paraplegic ward of D.C. General Hospital. 
On Monday nights an SEC team visits ward for chats, song- 
fests, games, and in summer, cook-outs on hospital roof. 
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When Pau! Jagow learned his church planned to conduct 
a day camp practically in his back yard, he signed up— 
doubtfully. But he found he liked going to the “chapel.” 


Paul (rightmost of the anglers) liked fishing, except 
for baiting the hook. He didn’t mind that all the fish 
were small. Letting them go meant fishing another time. 


A BOY’S 
TWO 
WEEKS 


A twelve-year-old finds 
tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, 


and good in everything 


by BERNARD IKELER 


Twelve-year-old Paul Jagow, whose home during nine 
months of the year is a New York City apartment, has to put 
a strict limit on the size of his rock collection. “Every sum- 
mer,” he says, “I add the best ones of all I find—as many as 
I can carry without anybody helping me.” 

From June to September, Paul’s home is a cottage in the 
Catskill Mountains. Together with his brother Ricky, he 
explores the secrets of woods and fields, investigates the 
moods of brooks and ponds. For three months of the year, 
Paul has elbow room, leg room . . . growing room. 

When he heard that the church in the nearby town (Gi- 
ead United Presbyterian, Carmel, New York) planned to 
conduct a two-week day camp practically in his back yard, 
Paul wasn’t exactly sure that he was pleased. If someone 
else found an interesting stone on his property, whose would 
it really be? 

But Paul said nothing, and signed up for camp. During 
the two weeks, he learned how to identify more than a 
dozen different trees and plants, how to make a broom from 
witch-hazel boughs, how to mold and carve plaster-of-Paris 
plaques. The campers went on two cook-outs; they hiked 
to the top of Mount Ninham....And they found enough 
interesting rocks for everybody. 

What were the “best ones” among Pall’s day-camp expe- 
riences? What did he carry away to add to his collection of 
“growing room” adventures? Like thousands of other young- 
sters who will take part in United Presbyterian day camps 
this summer, he learned more about the world and the 
Christian faith. He saw more deeply into the wonder of 
God’s creation and the ways of sharing it. 
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The Reverend Donald Hostetter, Paul discovered, knew “‘lots 
of real keen” things—such as how to make plaques out of 
plaster. Best of all, he could answer a boy's questions. 








The Christian 
in the World: 
His Burden 


and 


His Hope 


by Cuarves H. MAtik 


The following article is an adaptation of an address to the 
172nd General Assembly by Dr. Charles H. Malik, Lebanese 
diplomat and former president of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. Dr. Malik spoke to the commissioners on May 
18, when the world had just learned of the collapse of the 
Summit Conference in Paris. Before beginning his prepared 
address, Dr. Malik spoke briefly on the Summit debacle, 
saying in part: 

“The task of peace is unending, and therefore we should 
never give up. It was wonderful to sing with you this eve- 
ning this magnificent hymn in which are these great longings 
of the spirit: “Earth shall be fair, and all her people one.’ I 
believe this from the bottom of my heart. ‘Earth shall be fair, 
and all her people one,’ and we can never live as Christians 
without a firm conviction concerning this profound vision. 
But then in the same hymn what do we read? ‘Turn back, 
O man, forswear thy foolish ways.’ Earth will never be fair, 
and her people will never be one until man, who is foolish, 
will turn and forswear his foolish ways.” 

—THE EDITORS 


I 

In the spiritual life one must catch himself where he is 
and speak from there. It is silly to start from anywhere else. 
Other stands land us only in abstraction, remoteness, and 
insincerity. But the life of the spirit is freedom and lightness 
of heart. Therefore, let our present spiritual state speak. We 
must not strain at something distant and abstruse and far 
away. We are not real as we do so. We have plenty right 
before us to speak from and about. 

Nothing is closer to our life than faith in Jesus Christ. If 
we have it, we know how crucially important it is in our 
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lives; if we do not have it, we live estranged, in a state of 
permanent torment. Whether we have it or do not have it, 
faith in Jesus Christ is the first and last meaning of our life. 
I do not care who or what you are; I put only one question 
to you: do you believe in Jesus Christ? If you believe in him, 
then even though you are slandered and abused and mis- 
understood and miserable, even though you are dying, even 
though you are in hell, you will shed a few tears on your 
knees and, arising, you will gradually mount to heaven 
where the angels sing. And if you do not have faith in him, 
then even though you think you are in heaven, even though 
you are the happiest and most secure person, I am afraid 
for you. 

In the anguished cry of the father of the child with a 
dumb spirit, “I believe; help my unbelief,” we have the 
perfect expression of the dilemma of faith. For faith in Jesus 
Christ is not something we acquire once and for all and then 
carry for the rest of our lives in the manner in which we 
carry our bodies or the color of our eyes; faith in Jesus 
Christ is being constantly put to the test; it is daily under 
trial; we have perpetually to reacquire it again and again. 
Thus we cannot take pride in our faith as though it were 
thanks to us that we had it or continue to have it; we must 
always turn to him and say with the apostles: “Increase our 
faith!” For without his faithfulness we will forthwith become 
faithless. 


Il 


One trial of our faith comes when we consider that after 
2,000 years the world is still so much unchristian, and the 
Christians themselves are so faithless and so unworthy of 
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A teacher of philosophy before becoming a diplomat, 
Dr. Charles Malik is now lecturing at Dartmouth College. 


the glorious name they bear. In their protected, sentimental 
complacency, people do not know what I am talking about. 
They must come out of their comfortable shells into the 
wide-open world to get the shock of their lives. The world 
with which we have to deal is largely unchristian, even anti- 
Christian. Our faith in Jesus Christ is very childish indeed 
until we find ourselves in the position of David, who tells us 
that when “God looks down from heaven upon the sons of 
men to see if there are any that are wise, that seek after God,” 
God finds that “they have all fallen away; they are all alike 
depraved; there is none that does good, no, not one.” This 
is the mood in which David found himself. Our faith in 
Jesus Christ is very rudimentary indeed until we find our- 
selves crying with David, “Help, Lord; for there is no longer 
any that is godly; for the faithful have vanished from among 
the sons of men”; with Isaiah, “How long, O Lord?”; and 
with John, “Come, Lord Jesus!” We should first absorb the 
shock that the Lord is somehow tarrying, that the world 
will always be largely unchristian, that the faithful will 
always be a very small minority, and that none of us can 
be absolutely sure that he belongs to that minority, before 
our faith is truly confirmed in us. Our faith must predicate 
itself upon and accept these facts before it becomes real 
faith, before it begins to merit the reward of faith. 

When we really take in the radical character of this situa- 
tion, we can then only trust the mercy of God. Faith is to 
live on this radical trust in his mercy, The problem of the 
election, the remnant, and the Church becomes then a burn- 
ing issue in our life. For all their obscurity, pitfalls, and 
dangers, these matters must be fearlessly faced. Paul, Augus- 
tine, Calvin, and Karl Barth were not talking nonsense when 
they had to wrestle with these problems, however we may 
agree or disagree with some of their conclusions. Man is 
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“Only those who stay very close 
to Christ can help others who 


are far away. Only those who 


prefer him to everything else, 


even to the call of the needy 
world, can be used by him for 


the need of the world.” 


free, yes; but God is even more free; and it seems to be his 
pleasure to hold some men captives for him more than 
others. There is an unfathomable mystery here, very much 
like the “things that cannot be told, which man may not 
utter,” which that strange friend of Paul’s had heard in the 
third heaven. 

To live in a modicum of peace in this world, a Christian, 
for all his zeal, for all his missionary drive, for all his burning 
desire in obedience to the Lord to convert all men and all 
nations, must nevertheless accept the sad lot of belonging 
to a permanent minority. This should not disturb him be- 
cause the possession of Christ and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit compensate for the loss of the whole world. The 
Christian’s deepest joy—and sorrow at the same time—is that 
others do not have the vaguest idea what they are living 
without. Faith must undergo and survive this bitter test. 
And when we affirm with Paul from the bottom of our heart 
that “at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth; and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,” 
we do this in humble but certain faith. 


iil 


Unless we pass this preliminary fiery test, we might fall 
into another temptation which could fritter away all our 
faith, whatever we had to start with. We might become too 
much preoccupied with the world and its problems. Chris- 
tians at times get themselves overworked about the state of 
the world. This is not a sign of faith but of the exact opposite. 
They should relax and trust Christ more. And so we set 
about with the best of intentions, calling upon the power 
of Christ, to save the world from prejudice, ignorance, back- 
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The Christian in the World 


(Continued) 


wardness, corruption, injustice, war, and sin: in short, from 
the grip of the devil. Christians in positions of responsibility, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, must certainly try to do all 
this; they cannot face their Lord in his day having been 
unprofitable and delinquent in their tasks, But it is eminently 
possible to lose oneself in the cares and worries of the world 
and therewith to lose Christ. The cry of “Martha, Martha” 
keeps ringing in my ears when I behold people, including 
above all myself, busy day and night trying to save the 
world—especially as I am not sure that in our busyness we 
are adoring Christ enough; and our adoration of him is the 
most important thing possible. 

It is perfectly clear that we can save nobody and nothing 
if we are not first sure of ourselves. In these matters we can 
never bluff, we can never hide away our truth. To have the 
world maddeningly on our mind all the time is not the 
way to be sure of ourselves, It is rather the way to be dis- 
tracted, to be unsure, to be impotently spread all over, for 
the world is completely uncontrollable, and there is abso- 
lutely no end to what can and should be saved. The dike 
of corruption cannot be plugged at every point, because the 
points are infinite. And so to be busy at this point and that 
point and that other point is often the way of escaping and 
fleeing from ourselves and therefore from Christ. It appears 
that the contemplative method of Mary is preferable. I think 
it is the Marys more than the Marthas who are going to 
save the world, although the Marthas are indispensable in 


the process. 
Only those who stay very close to Christ can help others 
who are far away. Only those who prefer him to everything 


else, even to the call of the needy world, can be used by 
him for the need of the world. Only those who are not lifted 
by pride to suppose that they must carry the whole burden 
of the world will be pitied by him, who does in fact carry 
the whole burden of the world, and be given a humble part 
of that burden to carry with him. Only those who go through 
one hell after another without losing sight of him—because 
even “if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there”— 
will be granted the power to help the world out of the several 
hells in which it finds itself. 

The victory of Christ in our lives is the greatest thing, 
and in the end the only thing, for which we should be thank- 
ful. Our faith is never more keenly tested than when, think- 
ing we are going to save the world, we set about to save it. 
A sense of humor is of the essence of faith, and the deeper 
the mystery of faith, the more refined and lively the sense 
of humor. And we are quite without humor about ourselves 
when, forsaking the way of Mary, we readily follow in the 
footsteps of Martha. 


IV 


np Yet Christians live in the world, and Christ never 
meant them to live out of it. In the world they must 
advance their own salvation and as much of the 
salvation of the world as possible. They cannot wash 
their hands of what is going on in the world. On the con- 
trary, they must take the most active interest in it. This is 
especially true of the Presbyterian Churches in America with 
their wonderful missionary epic, ventured forth and ac- 
complished purely in the name of Jesus Christ. What a crown 
of glory this Church has laid up for herself as a result of 
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her prayers and exertions and vision and loving sacrifice ang 
service all over the world. 

Now the importance of the emergence of Asia and A frieg 
from the Christian point of view is threefold. First, it is good 
and proper that these nations take their destinies into thei 
own hands. A Christian can only rejoice at the sight of people 
asserting and exercising their dignity and independence, 
Second, new perfections of the spirit are called for to work 
out the proper creative fellowship between equals. The fel 
lowship of equals is the end of all fellowship, and therefore 
it should be looked upon as the norm and rule. Once per. 
fected, it becomes far more stable and enriching. 

And third, Christians under the new conditions will have 
to demonstrate their faith in Jesus Christ in the teeth of five 
trials. (1) They have to stand firm as they face the resuse- 
tated tribal and national deities. (2) They have to stand 
firm as they see old, great religions rediscovering and re 
asserting themselves. (3) They have to work out creative 
dialogues based on our common human nature and need, 
(4) Their own governments often find themselves embar 
rassed by Christians and by Christ. Now the Church should 
never meddle in political affairs; she should never make the 
truth of the gospel dependent upon the fortunes, which are 
more often misfortunes, of systems and regimes and persons, 
But Christians working in the impersonal formal order of 
international relations sometimes find themselves a cause of 
embarrassment to their own governments. This is the Chris- 
tians’ trial and cross, and they should bear it courageously, 
keeping in mind that governments and politics and cultures 
come and go, but Jesus Christ endures forever. And (5) 
alien anti-Christian movements also have to be faced. It 
could be said a hundred years from now—perhaps it is being 
said in heaven right now—that the Christians, whether by 
default or folly or sheer stupidity, or because they were 
comfortable and relaxed, lost in the competition for the souls 
of Asia and Africa in the sixties of the twentieth century. 
We can only say with Paul, God forbid! But I know that 
there are situations in which the issue is very delicately 
poised. The Christian debacle in China is a sobering wam- 
ing. I am not thinking of competition between political sys- 
tems; that is an affair of governments, and that is a realm 
completely other than what I am thinking of here. ! am 
thinking of competition for the soul and mind of the people. 
I am thinking of whether Christians, not governments, can 
relax if the mind of a people is being poisoned about the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

Mighty forces are moving fast into whole spiritual vacu- 
ums. Surely history will ask a hundred years from now- 
surely heaven is asking right now—what was the matter 
with the Christians? Where were they? Nothing, therefore, 
is more necessary than to arouse responsible Christians 
from their lethargy and apathy into both the infinite dangers 
and the infinite possibilities of the moment. 

At the heart of the whole matter is faith in Jesus Christ. 
Do we believe in him as passionately as others believe in 
their own ideas and systems? If we do, then we ought to 
do better than they. For we worship a Person; they worship 
an idea. We worship life and strength and love and victory; 
they worship negation and hatred. Cltrist can do without 
us; he can raise up children to Abraham from these stones; 
he may be doing so already in the vast spaces of Asia and 
Africa. And so if we fail him, it cannot be that he failed; we 
will only have proved that we are unprofitable servants. 
Nothing puts our faith to the utmost possible test more 

(Continued on page 31) 
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NACHO’S 
SPINNING 
CURVE 


opened the way 
for him to help 
the members of a 
delinquent gang 

of Mexican youngsters 


in East Los Angeles 


by MARY EDITH BARRON 
JuLy 15, 1960 


GNACIO AQuILAR, whom everyone called “Nacho,” was 

on his way to a meeting of the Nuggets when he noticed 

a police car leaving Medina Court. A youngster who lived 

in this Spanish-speaking neighborhood in East Los Angeles 

pulled at Nacho’s sleeve. “Hey, Nacho,” he said. “Did you 
see who the police picked up?” 

Nacho, who was a Mexican himself and the director of 
El Calvario (the Presbyterian neighborhood house serving 
Medina Court and nearby Hicks Camp), hoped the police 
had not nabbed one of the Nuggets. The Nuggets were a 
gang of delinquent teen-age boys whom he wanted to help. 
He knew that the Nuggets had been using narcotics. And 
he knew that Carlos, their leader, was the surliest and most 
disturbed of them all. 

He was relieved to find the Nuggets at the pool hall 
where they hung out. They were all there, including Carlos. 

Carlos was playing. He was trying to free his ball from a 
very difficult trap. 

Nacho watched. After a while, he suggested that Carlos 
try a spinning curve. 

“A spinning curve?” Carlos asked. “Nobody can shoot a 
spinning curve.” 

“I've seen it done,” Nacho said. 

Carlos sneered. “Can you do it?” he asked. 

Nacho took Carlos’ cue. He wondered if years of practice 
at the Y.M.C.A. in Mexico City would come to his aid. He 
made sure the cue was straight and flat on the table, lined 
it up with Carlos’ ball, and shot a spinning curve that sent 
it neatly clear of the trap. 

Dark, doubting eyes watched it all. But nothing was said 
to him that night either in praise of his skill with a cue or 
in connection with the problems he had been trying to dis- 
cuss with the Nuggets for a long time. 

Several weeks later, however, Carlos appeared in Nacho’s 
office. His admiration for Nacho’s pool-playing seemed to 
have made him easier with Nacho. “You've been asking if 
something was bothering me,” he said. 

“Take a chair,” Nacho said, “and we'll talk about it.” 

And then, thanks to Nacho’s spinning curve, Carlos began 
to talk to him. He told Nacho all about himself. He was six- 
teen. He had been in jail many, many times. He had been 
hauled in for drunkenness and for theft and for rape and 
for the peddling and the use of narcotics. He did not know 
who his father was, but there had been one man after an- 
other where his father should have been. He hated his 
mother. To avoid her, he slept in cars on the streets, at the 
homes of some of his gang, anywhere, Recently he had 
committed a robbery and knew that he had left behind his 
fingerprints. He was sure the police were going to come and 
get him any day now. 

“Can you help me?” Carlos asked. 

Nacho studied Carlos’ handsome face and anxious eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I'd like to help you, Carlos. But I 
can’t. You’ve done too many things.” 

At once, Carlos rose to go. 

Just as he reached the door, Nacho spoke. “Wait, Carlos. 
I think I know someone who can help you.” 

“You do?” asked Carlos. “Who?” 

“I think God will help you.” 

“God?” Carlos said in the same tone of voice he had used 
when Nacho urged him to try a spinning curve. “I don’t 
know how to ask God for help.” 

“Just tell him what you've told me,” Nacho said. 

Carlos looked doubtful. 





But, two days later, when the police came to get Carlos 
for the robbery at which he had left his fingerprints, Nacho 
found a different Carlos. He must have been telling God 
all about himself, for as he went off with the police he 
turned to Nacho and said, “Do you think it will be okay 
for me to go on talking to God? I’ve been in before, and I 


know how lonely it gets sometimes.” 


,cHo knew all too well what had made Carlos what 

he was, his mother what she was, and his father 

what he must have been. He knew the history of 
Hicks Camp and Medina Court. Back in 1911, unskilled 
Mexican migrants were not able to find housing for their big 
families. A philanthropist by the name of Hicks donated four 
square blocks on the Rio Honde River, divided the land into 
narrow streets with tiny lots, and rented them to the Mexi- 
cans for fifty cents a month. In no time at all more than a 
thousand Mexicans were living in houses they had made out 
of wrecked cars and scraps of lumber, packing boxes, or old 
crates. In the average home there were nine children. Two 
or three families often shared the same shack, The men— 
with the low incomes of “stoop labor”—found it hard to pro- 
vide enough beans and tortillas. Under the dusty eucalyptus 
trees, life was too hard for improvements to be made. There 
were no paving, no plumbing. All that could be done was 
to teach the children the old customs. The women in their 
black rebosas tried to keep the crowded houses clean; they 
planted geraniums. There was a Roman Catholic church. 
The old customs became more and more important because 
life beyond the eucalyptus trees was even harder. The peo- 
ple out there spoke another language. They looked down 
on Mexicans. 

After World War II, some of the children brought up in 
Hicks Camp came home with new ideas. They wanted re- 
frigerators. They wanted cars. And they bought them with 
money earned in the Army or Navy. But refrigerators and 
cars did not bring about the changes that they wanted most 
of all. Refrigerators and cars did not make their owners 
socially acceptable, did not keep them from thinking of 
themselves as Americans while everyone else considered 
them Mexicans, did not even keep them from thinking in 
Spanish while talking English. Who were they? Where did 
they belong? Carlos’ mother and father must once have 
worried about such questions. And Carlos and the Nuggets, 
with no home life, no place to go, and nothing to do, also 


Nacho referees game of touch football between Mexican 
youngsters on playground of El Calvario Neighborhood House. 
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“Home” for one Mexican family in East Los Angeles, such 
as Carlos and the Nuggets came from, is this old trailer. 


worried—and found their own methods of fighting back. 

Nacho understood this. He had first come to the United 
States with a football team from the University of Mexico. 
He was proud of his country. His countrymen were proud 
of him, especially when Mexico's All-Star team beat Ran- 
dolph Field’s Doc Blanchard and Arnold Tucker in 1947. 
But his countrymen in the United States had no such pride. 
They went out of their way to avoid being identified with 
anything south of the border. Nacho resented this. He re- 
sented the Mexican-American zoot-suit riots. He could not 
understand such attitudes. He did not begin to understand 
until the Y.M.C.A. sent him to Whittier College in Southern 
California. He spent four years there obtaining his Master's 
degree in social work. He married. He mastered English. 
Then he returned to Mexico to organize a boys’ camp for 
the Y.M.C.A. But he could not forget the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in Los Angeles, the largest colony of them in the U.S.A. 
He still could not understand them. So he and his wife 
(and their little daughter) went back to Los Angeles. He 
went back, he said, “to look for the hungers.” 


,CHO kept in touch with Carlos at the detention camp 

to which he had been sent for the robbery where 

he had left his fingerprints. He took along toilet 
articles for him. 

“Why do you do this for me, when my mother doesn't?” 
Carlos asked. “Why do you keep on coming to see me?” 

“Why do I do this?” Nacho asked. 

He had been waiting a long time for this moment. 

“I do it because God loves us and tells us to love each 
other,” he said. “The Christian way is to bear one anothers 
burdens.” 

“I think I like this Christian way,” Carlos said. 

And so, for Carlos, the future looked brighter. He still 
had a long way to go. But Nacho knew that when he was 
released from the detention camp he would return to El 
Calvario, that trained workers would help him there, would 
find him a job, would do everything in their power to inte- 
grate him into the strange world on the other side of the 
eucalyptus trees of Hicks Camp and Medina Court. 

El Calvario needed more facilities, more workers, more 
volunteers. But Nacho could take heart from the fact that 
once Carlos, the leader of the Nuggets, had been one of the 
surliest and most disturbed members of all his countrymen 


in the U.S.A. 
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Spanish Priests Criticize 


Franco Regime 

Roman Catholic priests in the four 
Basque provinces of Alava, Guipuzcoa, 
Vizcaya, and Navarra have protested to 
their bishops against alleged violations 
of civil rights in Spain. 

A letter signed by 342 priests charged 
that the actions of General Francisco 
Franco’s regime were in direct conflict 
with Church pronouncements on the na- 
tural rights of man. The protest was an 
indictment of alleged police brutality, 
of the arrest of prisoners on suspicion of 


political opposition, of long periods of - 


detention for prisoners at the whim of 
local officials, and of long prison terms 
meted out by military courts for “rebel- 
lion.” 

The letter urged the bishops to seek 
an “effective, calm formula to restore to 
the people their lost peace,” and pointed 
out that silence could be misinterpreted 
as a “lack of conscience” by the priest- 
hood and the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
“Day after day, an abyss is opening be- 
tween us and the souls entrusted to our 
care and guidance,” the letter said. “The 
accusations leveled against us constitute 
a veritable clamor.” 

The letter made reference to a speech 
by the late Pope Pius XII on February 
18, 1950, which upheld the right of pub- 
lic opinion and the freedom of the press. 
The priests also alluded to the recent col- 
lective letter of six Roman Catholic bish- 
ops in the Dominican Republic protesting 
governmental policies in that country. 

The priests charged that “torture is 
used in our police stations” on citizens 
“often innocent of the charges against 
them.” They accused the Franco regime’s 
“superpropaganda machine” of having 
stifled the press, the radio, and all other 
means of spreading ideas, and added 
that the Spanish press had become an 
instrument to “deform” public opinion. 


Jury 15, 1960 


The protest by the Basque priests 
came on the heels of another protest of 
Spanish police brutality by Dom Aurelio 
Escarre, Abbot of Monserrat, a famous 
Benedictine monastery in Catalonia. In 
a personal letter to General Franco, Dom 
Aurelio protested police beatings of 
Catholic youths. 

Brief reports of the letter from the 
Basque priests were carried by “Radio 
Independent,” a secret broadcasting sta- 
tion operating in Spain. 


George Siemiencow 


A Russian Speaks 
On Soviet Schools 


Russia is striving desperately to 
achieve technical and scientific superior- 
ity over the United States, but at the 
same time Russian leaders fear the pos- 
sibility of building up a new generation 
of intellectuals. 

This is the judgment of George Siem- 
iencow, who taught school in Kiev, Rus- 
sia, his native city, and became a dis- 
placed person after World War II. 
Siemiencow is now an instructor in 
chemistry at United Presbyterian-related 
Lafayette College in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Constantly in touch with the Russian 
educational program, Siemiencow regu- 
larly receives and translates the latest 
teachers’ manuals produced by the 
U.S.S.R. He is not surprised at the num- 
ber of Russian students who are recruited 
for the scientific and engineering profes- 
sions. “After all,” Siemiencow says, 
“what fields are open to the average 
Russian young man? He must either go 
into politics, which means he becomes a 
Communist Party worker, or enter some 
technical field. 

“A Russian can’t enter into church 
vocations and maintain his reputation. 
And severe limitations are placed upon 
those who aspire to cultural or intellec- 
tual pursuits.” 

According to George Siemiencow, 
chemistry is taught over a four-year pe- 
riod in Soviet secondary schools, begin- 
ning with the seventh grade. American 
high schools generally provide only one 
full year of chemistry as preparation for 
college work. 

Russian pupils in the seventh grade 
study the molecular structure of most 
substances. They learn atomic weights, 
elements, symbols, and formulas, They 
perform experiments with hydrogen, 
oxygen, bases, acids, oxides, and salts. 
With each year the studies in chemistry 
grow more complex. By the time he has 
finished his eleventh year of schooling, 
the Russian student is supposed to have 
a clear knowledge of the basic chemical 
laws, concepts, and theories. 

Siemiencow says that this is the pat- 
tern for most other basic studies. Russian 
pupils start biology and foreign lan- 
guages such as German, French, and 
English in the fourth grade. Physics is 
part of the sixth-grade curriculum, a 
full year before chemistry. 

Siemiencow points out that this 
plan of study has been in operation for 
more than two decades, and that it is 
the pattern of education on the Euro- 
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pean continent and not in Russia alone. 

Education in science, he says, “is in- 
creasing the intensity of the fight against 
religion in the Soviet Union. A standard 
Russian textbook on atomic structure 
used by high school students refutes ‘the 
assertion of religion that man cannot 
penetrate the essence of the phenomena 
of nature and recognize them.’ The Rus- 
sians, therefore, feel that science is in- 
compatible with religion and are op- 
posed to it.” 

To reduce the possibility of creating 
an intelligentsia that might threaten the 
rule of the Communist Party, Soviet ed- 
ucation requires all students to spend 
two manual labor after the 
eleventh year of schooling, before under- 
taking any further education in the in- 
stitutes or universities, 

All liberal education ends with the 
eleventh year in any case. Work at the 
universities is concentrated upon one’s 
field of study. Here the emphasis is upon 
technical competence. Studies in the hu- 
manities are limited to language mas- 
tery. 


years in 


Siemiencow says that Russian educa- 
tion is undergoing extensive revision in 
order to provide people with more pro- 
fessional and practical training. The 
official organ of secondary education in 
the U.S.S.R., “Herald of the Higher 
Schools,” which comes to Siemiencow 
regularly, indicates a recent trend toward 
systematic technical training that elimi- 
nates elective subjects outside the prac- 
tical sciences. 

The furor that was raised a few 
months ago over the alleged high com- 
pensation for Russian professionals puz- 
zles George Siemiencow. “Of course,” he 
says, “the trained technician or scientist 
in Russia has a much higher standard 
of living than the worker or peasant.” 
But compared with American salary and 
wage levels, even the best of the Russian 
scientists hardly measure up to the scale 
paid to the highly skilled worker in this 
country. 

The highest paid academician 
(member of the Academy of Science) 
receives 6,000 rubles (about $600) a 
month. A professor, or doctor of science, 
gets 4,000 rubles. A secondary school 
teacher receives an average compensa- 
tion of 1,200 rubles. In contrast, a car- 
penter must subsist on 500 to 600 rubles. 

George Siemiencow was born in Kiev 
and earned the degree of chemist, equal 
to a Master's degree in the United States, 
at Kiev’s public university in 1937. He 
passed his examinations for the degree 
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of candidate of science (Ph.D.) at Kiev, 
but intervention of World War II pre- 
vented him from completing his thesis. 

He followed the retreating German 
Army as a refugee in the declining 
months of the war and was a “displaced 
person” in Germany for several years be- 
fore reaching the United States. Siem- 
iencow, his wife, and his father came to 
America under Presbyterian auspices. 

Mr. Siemiencow is the author of a 
booklet concerning the teaching of 
chemistry in Soviet secondary schools. 
This was published from the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Science. He has also presented papers 
concerning various other phases of Rus- 
sian education before national and sec- 
tional meetings of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

George Siemiencow believes that the 
Russian people will be able to live 
through and overcome the excesses of 
the current ruling regime. Credit, he 
says, for the phenomenal growth of Rus- 
sian education must go to the people 
themselves. Russians are teachable and 
will produce their share of the world’s 
intellectual leaders, he believes. 

He himself is an example of his thesis. 
He is a man of many parts, a linguist 
who speaks five languages fluently, and 
a scientist who believes that the search 
for truth is best conducted within a free 
society. 
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The Pulpit That Goes 
To the Country Club 


Several dozen men from a variety of 
denominational backgrounds meet each 
Sunday morning at 7:30 in a private 
room of the Rogue Valley Country 
Club, Medford, Oregon. Dressed infor- 
mally, the men attend an unusual Bible 
discussion group under the leadership of 
the Reverend Kirkland West, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church in Medford. 
Afterward, they have breakfast together, 

The idea of a class at the country 
club was born last year after a conver- 
sation between Dr. West and two men 
who attended church irregularly. The 
men said that they and others they knew 
would welcome an opportunity to pray 
together and discuss the Bible, especially 
if they had an opportunity to question 
Dr. West frankly on points he raised 
during the presentation. 

Dr. West has welcomed the experi- 
ment as a means of reaching business 
and professional men who had all but 
given up attending church services. 
Glen L. Jackson, one of the original mem- 
bers of the class, says: “Preaching from 
the pulpit gives laymen no opportunity 
to ask questions and to debate among 
themselves how Biblical teachings apply 
to their daily existence. Here we can do 
just that.” 


Dressed informally, men of various church backgrounds meet on Sundays at Medford, 
Oregon, country club for Bible class led by Presbyterian pastor Kirkland West. 
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120,000 REFUGEES: 
TRAGIC BY-PRODUCT 
OF ALGERIAN WAR 


A SPECIAL REPORT BY JOHN TAYLOR 


he little oasis of Sidi Yahya in Morocco is a pilgrimage 

place for many Christians in North Africa because they 
believe it to be the burial place of John the Baptist. Many 
people who come to Sidi Yahya these days, however, are 
on another kind of pilgrimage. 

They are refugees from the six-year-old conflict in Algeria. 
The city of Oujda, six miles away and only a few miles from 
the Algerian frontier, is the refugee capital of Morocco. 
Here, as in smaller places like Sidi Yahya, and for more 
than 100 miles into the higher desert country to the south, 
one out of every four persons is a refugee. 

Relief officials have estimated that there are now living 
in Morocco more than 120,000 men, women, and children 
who are refugees from Algeria. Although a large number 
of these refugees were poor in Algeria, they are in a des- 
perate state in Morocco. 

Many are homeless and are living in makeshift shelters 
of mud-bricks, grass, and blankets constructed in scattered 
“villages” along the border area. As high as 50 per cent of 
the total are believed to be children, and 35 per cent are 
women. 

The Bedouins, although accustomed to living in tents, 
have lost their herds; the farmers have had to leave their 
lands; the merchants and city dwellers have lost their shops; 
and there are not jobs enough to go around, since the 
Moroccans themselves are struggling with their own eco- 
nomic problems four years after independence. 

Gifts from churches in America and Europe are co- 
ordinated with those from governments and _ voluntary 
agencies to facilitate distribution of food and clothing among 
the scattered villages. One day we were invited by a relief 
officer to observe one of the food distributions in a tiny 
village near the Algerian frontier. En route we passed 
several small towns where milk stations had just been set up 
for children. The initial problem of serving a daily cup of 
milk to the refugees while poor Moroccan children from 
across the street looked on has been solved in a direct way. 
No distinction is made between the children. Milk is given 
to all needy youngsters. 

We continued toward the distribution center, hoping to 
be on time, since the trucks had taken a long circular route 
to avoid coming too close to the frontier. Our route took us 
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An Algerian refugee, one of 120,000 living in Morocco, 
leaves relief center with food ration and used clothing. 


through rocky desert land, where the roads themselves were 
hardly visible and there were no markings. It was obvious, 
however, that we were driving very close to the frontier 
from the line of burned-out houses which marked the no- 
man’s land between the two countries. At one point we were 
stopped by excited Moroccan soldiers who gave us compli- 
cated instructions about how to pass through a section of 
road where land mines had just been discovered and marked 
rather casually with circles of small rocks. Fortunately, two 
of the soldiers decided that the safest solution would be 
for them to lead the way with their jeep. For several miles 
we drove slowly, making wide sweeps around the spots that 
marked the mines along this rough road. After passing the 
fifth, they bade us “bon voyage” and pointed to the village 
less than a mile away. As we approached the town, we saw 
thousands of refugees assembled to collect their precious 
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John Glick, of La Verne, Calif., teaches refugees new agri- 
cultural methods at 700-acre farm near Algerian border. 


monthly rations. 

Many people were chatting in 
small groups, some were leaning on don- 
keys, and others struggled to load stocks 
of grain and canned milk. In all direc- 
tions people who had already received 
their allotments were heading back to 
their families as if following various 
points of the compass. We saw long lines 
of those still waiting with their sacks for 
grain, soap, canned milk, and other com- 
modities. A doctor and a nurse from the 
Swedish “Save the Children” organiza- 
tion were treating refugees, mostly chil- 
dren, for an unusual variety of ailments, 
largely of the skin and eyes. For the 
seriously ill, they would try to find a place 
in the modern but overcrowded hospital 
in Oujda. 

It was startling to see policemen in 
their striking red and black djalabas 
wielding short whips to keep back some 
of the poor inhabitants who ran in to 
sweep up handfuls of grain from the 
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ground whenever the officers turned 
their backs. The Moroccan official in 
charge explained that this was necessary 
to keep order and that the poor Moroc- 
cans of the village would be allowed to 
do their gleaning when the distribution 
was ended. The sight emphasized the 
problem when refugees are helped in a 
country where there are already many 
poverty-stricken people. Here in Moroc- 
co, however, this problem has not yet re- 
sulted in any major conflicts with the 
government or the people. 

Most of the refugees were proud 
and held their heads high, though their 
clothes were often in rags. Many of the 
little boys wore Western-style garments, 
indications of the source of much of the 
contributed clothing. One tattered little 
boy wore a jacket with the word “Stu” 
embroidered on the chest. A mother with 
three children struggled to load unruly 
sacks on a shaggy donkey. The scene was 
one of disordered but amiable confusion. 


Refugee children, some of whom walked two days with 
their parents to distribution point, receive bowls of milk. 


Suddenly there was an explosion, the 


chatter from the distribution circles 
stopped, and there was complete silence. 
Not far away a blue-grey cloud rose 
above the road where we had passed not 
an hour before. Several of the men ran 
excitedly toward the spot. The head of 
the village and two army officers had 
been killed by a mine. 

No refugees are starving in Mo- 
rocco, but none are living much above a 
subsistence level. More than $500,000 is 
required monthly to provide the mini- 
mum daily diet of 1,600 calories for 
225,000 refugees in the two nations of 
Morocco and Tunisia. August Lindt, UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees, has 
said: “There are certain refugee situa- 
tions that depend for their solutions on 
elements over which international or- 
ganizations have no control. Until such 
a solution is forthcoming, therefore, the 
task . . . is primarily to see that the refu- 
gees are kept alive.” 
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Chilean Earthquakes 
Destroy Churches 


Reports in headquarters of American 
Church bodies revealed last month that a 
great number of churches, schools, and 
chapels were either damaged or de- 
stroved by the earthquakes in southern 
Chile. 


Many Chilean Christians and church | 


workers were among the victims of the 
tragedy, in which some 5,000 were killed 
and millions left homeless. No American 
missionaries are known to be dead or 
missing. 

The Presbytery of Chile, which is 
aided by The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. but not affiliated with it, 
reported that churches were destroyed 
or unusable in four cities. The presbytery 
has sixty-five churches and chapels. 

A report to the Methodist Church’s 
Board of Missions said that all twenty- 
six Methodist churches in the 1,000-mile 
disaster zone were severely damaged. As 
a result of this information, the Method- 
ist Council of Bishops set the last Sunday 
in June for an emergency offering. Funds 
will be used to aid Chileans and to help 
rebuild and repair damaged church 
buildings. 

Information received by the National 
Lutheran Council reported the destruc- 
tion of churches in three Chilean cities. 
The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
said that about twenty of its church 
buildings had been damaged or de- 
stroyed in the earthquakes. 


Baptists To Offer 


Course on Communism 

A special denomination-wide study 
course on “the principles and methods of 
communism and other totalitarian sys- 
tems” was approved last month by dele- 
gates to the American Baptist Conven- 
tion’s annual meeting. 

Main purpose of the study is to ana- 
lyze dictatorships and to “provide a 
Christian answer to the communist threat 
and that posed by other totalitarian ideol- 
ogies.” 

In a resolution authorizing the estab- 
lishment, planning, and financing of the 
course, the Convention termed totalitar- 
ian governments “contrary to Christian 
conscience and democratic principles of 
free government.” The resolution also 
pledged “to assist and encourage peoples 
threatened by communist or any other 
form of dictatorship, and to pray and 
work for their liberation by every peace- 
ful means.” 
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Pin 

Passing through the wards, I saw a 
little girl sitting’ on the floor. She 
looked up at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat- 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet!” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children. 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—normal except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 
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—for whom a spoiled banana is a 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 340 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists over 30,000 children in 
40 countries. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 35 million meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conscientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 

COUNTRIES 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, Ameri- 
can Indians or greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 








I wish to “adopt” a boy ( girl 


for one year in 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
O full year ( first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 


Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
1 Please send me further infor- 
mation. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 














PAROCHIAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
KANSAS MODEL 


A Speciat Report BY PAUL BLANSHARD 


ays, Kansas, is a pretty little city in 

the flat prairies of the midwestern 
part of the state, surrounded by too much 
wheat and not enough oil. Its environs 
produce thousands of extra tons of “un- 
salable” wheat for America’s surplus 
bins; its bubbling new suburban oil wells 
do not yet compete with those of Okla- 
homa, but perhaps they will some day. 
It has a bustling state college, mostly for 
teachers, and about 12,000 friendly peo- 
ple. 

Hays also has one of the great freaks 
in American education, a Roman Catho- 
lic school system operated at public ex- 
pense and inserted in the middle of a 
public school system. Strangers who en- 
counter it for the first time rub their eyes 
in astonishment as if they had seen the 
head of a giraffe grafted onto the body 
of an elephant. The only reason that it 
has not attracted national attention is 
that not enough strangers have visited 
Hays. Although the city is located on the 
main line of the Union Pacific, not many 
passengers get off there. 

Hays is a predominantly Roman 
Catholic city, although the Catholic mar- 
gin over the Protestant population is not 
large. The city today has a Roman Cath- 
olic population of 55 to 60 per cent, 
largely of German stock. Practically all 
the elected officials are Roman Catholics, 
and judicial offices are so heavily Catho- 
lic that the 
bother to compete for them, City Hall 
belongs to “them”; the Protestants call 
the Roman Catholics “them,” and the 
Catholics return the compliment. Prot- 


Protestants do not even 


estants accept this local subordination in 
the political world partly because they 
have more than their share of business 
power. 

The bizarre educational arrangement 
in Hays began about nineteen years ago 
when drought and depression brought 
the whole area to desperation. The wheat 
crop had been destroyed, and the oil had 
not gushed in great quantities. The big 
Roman Catholic Church in Hays, St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, with a parochial grade 
school, military academy (high school 
boys), and a girls’ Catholic high school, 
had plunged into an overambitious build- 
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ing program. 

The church authorities had felt com- 
pelled to mortgage the church, and, faced 
with foreclosure on all their property, 
they came to the Hays School Board 
about December 1, 1941, and said in 
effect: “You must help our school, or we 
will have to close it. We have reached 
the end of our rope.” 

Is this a familiar story? It has hap- 
pened in a number of places. It hap- 
pened im almost precisely this way in 
Vincennes, Indiana, in 1939, when three 
Roman Catholic schools were suddenly 
“dumped” upon the public treasury as 
an “emergency” measure. But the Vin- 
cennes emergency was ended by a law- 
suit and by mutual consent within a five- 
year period. The Hays emergency has 
been running for nineteen years. 

The school board of Hays was made 
up of reasonable and merciful men. They 
knew that a new public school could not 
be built in a hurry, particularly at a time 
when all supplies were restricted because 
of defense demands. They did the rea- 
sonable thing. They rented the Roman 
Catholic school (St. Joseph’s) as a “tem- 
porary” public school for a rental large 


enough to cover operational costs, dj. 
rected that it should be run without re. 
ligious education in the classrooms, hired 
all the qualified Roman Catholic nuns as 
public school teachers, and kept the Ro. 
man Catholic children in school. It was 
clearly understood that this was only an 
“emergency” measure. School board 
members believed in the law and in the 
separation of Church and State. They 
had no intention of violating the Consti- 
tution. 

A gentlemen's agreement had been 
worked out between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in the city to have three 
Protestants and three Roman Catholics 
on the six-man school board. This, said 
the Protestants, was fair enough for 
them, since they acknowledged that the 
Roman Catholics might capture all six 
places on the board if they cared to exert 
their total political power. 

The years crept on. Each year some 
Protestant member of the school board 
nudged one of his Roman Catholic con- 
freres and suggested that the “emer- 
gency” was over. The depression had 
ended, and even this section of Kansas 
had become reasonably prosperous. But 
each year the Roman Catholic members 
contended that it would be difficult to 
act upon such a matter quickly. Surely 
the Protestants wanted relations in the 
town to be “harmonious.” And the Ro- 
man Catholic schools were saving money 
for the taxpayers. It was hinted that if 
the Protestants wanted bond issues 
adopted by the majority of the people, 











Artist's sketch shows three chapels—Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish— 
which are proposed for site facing a lagoon at New York International Airport. 
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and if they wanted Roman Catholic 
votes to support such bond issues, it 
might be wise to keep on paying for the 
Catholic school system. It had taken 
three elections to get one bond issue 
through. Why stir up more trouble? 
Protestant businessmen whose customers 
were largely Roman Catholic, and Prot- 
estant lawyers whose clients were largely 
Catholic joined in endorsing “educational 
peace” even at the expense of the Con- 
stitution. 

Instead of relinquishing their sub- 
sidy and returning their school to the 
support of their parish treasury, Hays 
Roman Catholics engaged in new finan- 
cial drives for Catholic expansion. Re- 
cently, they have built an expensive new 
convent; they are about to build a new 
girls’ high school; and about six years 
ago, they actually built a handsome new 
school-and-church combination. 

Instead of supporting this project 
themselves, they calmly attached it to 
the public payroll in the same manner 
which had been so successful when they 
moved St. Joseph’s onto the public pay- 
roll in 1941. Now Hays has two Roman 
Catholic public schools, one with 882 stu- 
dents and the other with 465. Between 
them they have the great majority of 
all the elementary students in the city. 
The three bona fide elementary schools 
in Hays are overshadowed. 

On the public records, the two Ro- 
man Catholic schools are called Jefferson 
West and Jefferson East. But on the front 
of Jefferson West are carved in stone the 
words, “St. Joseph’s School.” Above the 
school towers a stone cross, and it is at- 
tached to the building of the Catholic 
Youth Center. Its nun teachers, headed 
by a nun principal, live and work4n the 
Roman Catholic enclave of buildings 
which includes the church, the convent, 
the girls’ high school, and the Catholic 
hospital. Teaching the Roman Catholic 
faith in a school building supported by 
tax money is unconstitutional, but in this 
case the feat is accomplished without ef- 
fort, since the church is right there. The 
Roman Catholic children come an hour 
early, and are marshaled by the nuns 
across the few yards to the church for 
Mass. If they step into the school before 
8:45 in the performance of religious du- 
ties, no one protests, since the school is a 
building of the Diocese of Salina from 
5:30 at night to 8:45 a.m. The taxpayers 
of Hays lease the two schools for about 
$20,000 a year, but only from 8:45 to 
5:30 daily five days a week from Sep- 
tember 1 to May 31, “for school purposes 
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only.” At all other times the Bishop of 
Salina, who has signed the lease, is su- 
preme. 

And the sectarian arrangements 
are just as convenient at the new Roman 
Catholic school, Jefferson East, as they 
are at the old school, Jefferson West. 
There the nun teachers do not even need 
to take their charges outdoors to Mass, 
since the chapel and the school are part 
of the same building. And just to make 
certain that the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son is only a courtesy title, the new 
school has erected in letters of steel on 
this public Roman Catholic school the 
words, “Immaculate Heart of Mary 
School.” On the outside, also, is a ten- 
foot statue of the Virgin Mary, and the 
tower is surmounted by a cross. 

Nearly all the students and teachers 
in these two schools, of course, are Ro- 
man Catholics, and in each case a Sister 
of St. Agnes is principal. The city super- 
intendent could appoint a non-Catholic 
as principal, but such a selection would 
be unthinkable. The list of nuns who are 
to teach in these Roman Catholic schools 
is supplied to the city superintendent by 
a convent superior of the Sisters of St. 
Agnes, and the list is always graciously 
accepted. They are qualified teachers, 
and, realizing the delicacy of their con- 
stitutional position, they do not ask as 
much money as regular public school 
teachers. In fact, their average salaries 
are only about half as much as the aver- 
age salaries of lay teachers. But all sal- 
aries come from the public treasury. 

In order to meet the needs of Cath- 
olic education, a new system of non- 
geographical assignment has been 
worked out for the students at the two 
Roman Catholic public schools. Presby- 
terian and Methodist children who at- 
tend Hays’ three bona fide public schools 
are assigned according to location. If 
they live near School A, they attend 
School A. But not if they are Roman 
Catholics. Then, if they live near School 
A, they may still go clear across town to 
St. Joseph’s or the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary’s as they choose. Creed takes 
precedence over geography when it hap- 
pens to be the Roman Catholic creed. 

Is all this important? If Hays were the 
only community in America where such 
conditions exist, it could be conveniently 
forgotten. But Hays is a symbol and a 
symptom of something very much bigger 
than itself. It is a symbol of amiable 
Protestantism retreating in confusion be- 
fore a few determined Roman Catholic 
citizens who, with the noblest of motives, 
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Give your Church 
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with an Overly Spire 


This new and striking 57’ spire 
adds a new dimension to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Milton, 
Penna. Prefabricated by Overly in 
an alodine finish aluminum, this 
spire will last the church’s lifetime— 
without maintenance costs. Overly 
will build a spire to suit any existing 
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want a dual school system established in 
America at public expense in the Euro- 
pean manner. There is at stake here 
something quite basic in the American 
way of life. If the Hays system is allowed 
to continue, the phenomenon may mush- 
room out into a new pattern of segre- 
gated—segregated by creed—sectarian 
education supported by “tolerant” tax- 
payers. 

Throughout the United States there 
are several hundred—perhaps 500 alto- 
gether—such schools, operating as Ro- 
man Catholic schools in fact while 
receiving public money as public schools, 
in clear violation of the American policy 
of the separation of Church and State. 
Most of them are in the Middle West, 
particularly in Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kansas. I have visited four- 
teen of such schools in Indiana, nearly 
all of which are simultaneously listed in 
the state school directory as public 
schools and in the Roman Catholic direc- 
tory as parochial schools. 

Kansas itself may be taken as a symbol 
of amiable Protestantism which has not 
yet realized its responsibilities under the 
Constitution. The state authorities have 
known for several years, according to an 
informal study made by the Department 
of Public Instruction, that Kansas has 
fifty-one Roman Catholic public schools 
where 168 garbed nuns on the public 
payroll teach almost exclusively Roman 
Catholic pupils in schools which are es- 
sentially Roman Catholic. They are 
nearly all located in Roman Catholic en- 
claves where the children can be mar- 
shaled across a yard or through a door 
to the Roman Catholic Mass, and many 
of these public schools are, like the 
schools in Hays, surmounted by a cross 
and labeled in masonry with a Roman 
Catholic label. Ten of the fifty-one have 
been described as having religious in- 
struction on school time, which has been 
specifically outlawed by the United 

tates Supreme Court, and many more 
have been retaining sectarian statues and 
symbols, which are clearly illegal in any 
bona fide public school. 

Hays itself has several nearby vil- 
lages, which I visited, where Roman 
Catholic public schools are the only 
schools available for the children, where 
the teachers are nuns serving on the pub- 
lic payroll, and where a Protestant child 
has no reasonable opportunity for re- 
ceiving a non-Catholic education. These 
village schools, like Jefferson West and 
Jefferson East in Hays, have American 
flags flying in front of them; but they are 
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owned by a church, and in most cases 
they are adjacent to one church where 
Mass is celebrated. 

Of course, Protestants usually refuse 
to live in a community of this kind, so 
the Roman Catholic conquest becomes 
complete shortly after a Roman Catholic 
religious order takes over a public school. 
At Schoenchen, near Hays, I was told: 
“No Protestant lives in this town, and no 
Protestant has ever lived here.” At Vic- 
toria I met the lone, long-time Protestant 
parent in the town, a civil servant who, 
when the town in former days had only 
a regular parochial school for all stu- 
dents, refused to pay his $2.50 a week 
in parochial school tuition. Whereupon 
the all-Catholic school board took over 
the Roman Catholic school officially, 
placed the nuns upon the public payroll, 
and exempted Victoria's Protestant 
father from his $2.50 payments. 

Happily, the Protestant leaders of 
Hays are now awake to their responsibil- 
ity. The ministers of the two largest 
Protestant congregations, the Reverend 
Loyal Miles of the Methodist Church 
and the Reverend Samuel B. Maier of 
the United Presbyterian Church, have 
openly called for revision of the present 
educational scheme. Last October the 
Hays Ministerial Alliance wrote an offi- 
cial letter to the city school board ex- 
pressing its concern over the situation 
and suggesting plans for terminating the 
19-year “emergency.” Some school 
board members, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, are reported to be con- 
vinced that the present hybrid school 
system has no legal sanction, and similar 
doubts have been attributed to the 
Bishop of Salina himself, Dr. Frederick 
W. Freking. 

Supporting the movement for revision 
is the national organization, Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State, which has 
agreed to back a lawsuit, if necessary, all 
the way to the Supreme Court to end 
such practices. P.O.A.U.’s opposition 
comes with double force because it 
scored a moral victory in a similar case 
in Garden Plain, Kansas, six years ago, 
when a Roman Catholic public school 
under fire quickly retreated from the 
public payroll. But, unfortunately, no 
legal precedent came out of this case, 
and there is great need now for a na- 
tional or state decision that will end the 
whole phenomenon of hybrid sectarian 
schools. 

There is no serious doubt about le- 
gal right and wrong in this case. “Neither 


a state nor the Federal Government,” 
says the Supreme Court, “can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of any 
religious organization or groups and 
vice versa.” For nineteen years the city 
of Hays and the Roman Catholic Church 
have been participating in each other's 
affairs without secrecy. It seems likely 
that both will recognize the Constitution 
of the United States in the near future. 


Police Seize Clergyman 
After Polish Riot 


Polish police arrested more than 100 
persons and interrogated the parish 
priest at Zielona Gora, Poland, where 
less than a week before five thousand 
Roman Catholics participated in a riot 
against the local communist authorities. 

The priest was accused of having de- 
livered an “inflammatory” sermon on 
Sunday, May 29, in which he allegedly 
called upon the congregation to resist a 
police attempt to requisition a church 
building as a social center. 

In the rioting which followed attempts 
to requisition the church, four persons— 
including a policeman—were injured, po- 
lice cars were burned and stoned, and 
the local police station was set ablaze. 
Tear gas and night sticks were used to 
disperse the crowd. 

The interrogation of the parish priest 
shocked the 50,000 Roman Catholics in 
this textile manufacturing town. But 
they were even more deeply concerned 
about a reported accusation against 
Bishop Wilhelm Pluta of Gorzow, who 
has been charged by the communist 
press with supporting the “unrests” on 
religious grounds. 

The’ disturbance at Zielona Gora was 
the second time in two months that Ro- 
man Catholic citizens have clashed with 
Polish police. It was reported that pro- 
duction levels in the textile plants at 
Zielona Gora have dropped since the 
demonstration. The decline was inter- 
preted as an attempt by the workers to 
express their solidarity with the Church. 


Hungarian Bishop 


Censors Sermons 


Dr. Zoltan Kaldy, Bishop of the South- 
ern District of the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church, ordered all preachers in his dio- 
ceses to submit their sermons for his 
censorship. 

Writing in the state-approved Lu- 
theran magazine Lelkipasztor, Bishop 
Kaldy complained that “only a few 
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preachers attempt to instruct their con- 
gregations in the relations of the Church 
to socialism.” 

Bishop Kaldy was made head of the 
Southern District in November, 1958, 
with the approval of the communist gov- 
ernment. He replaced Bishop Lajos Or- 
dass, one of Hungary’s staunchest anti- 
communist religious leaders, who had 
been “requested” by the Church Coun- 
cil of the Southern District to relinquish 
his post. 

Roman Catholic press officials in Vi- 
enna, meanwhile, noted that “the com- 
plaints of Bishop Kaldy and numerous 
other articles of this type indicate strong 
resistance among Lutheran ministers to 
attempts of the Kadar regime to control 
the Church.” However, they said, the 
outlook is “not too optimistic for these 
anticommunist rebels.” 

Dr. Kaldy recently called for 
plinary measures to be applied against 
the recalcitrant pastors.” 


“disci- 


Tornado Smashes 
Oklahoma Church 


More than $7,500 has been collected 
in the Synod of Oklahoma to aid the 
United Presbyterian congregation in 
Wilburton rebuild their church plant. In 
May a tornado lashed through the town, 
leveling the sanctuary to the ground, 
damaging the education building be- 
yond repair, and wresting the manse 
from its foundation. A $1,200 electronic 
organ, just purchased, was found ripped 
to pieces more than a block from the 
church site. 


Pastor rey Forkner of Wilburton Weachueadin Church, Oklahoma, 
which is all that is left of sanctuary after tornado struck town of Wilburton. 


Jury 15, 1960 


The synod hopes to increase donations 
to the congregation to $10,000. This 
sum, added to $16,000 insurance and a 
$10,000 government disaster loan, is ex- 
pected to provide for replacing the 
storm-ruined structures. The Reverend 
S. Guice Stewart, an architect as well as 
a minister, is donating his services in 
planning the new buildings. 

Meanwhile pastor Jim Forkner is liv- 
ing in another manse, and the congrega- 
tion is worshiping in a funeral home 
operated by a Roman Catholic layman. 


School Buses: 
New York and Maine 


Provision of bus transportation for 
parochial school and private school pu- 
pils in the State of New York is now 
guaranteed. Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler recently signed into law a bill requir- 
ing local school districts to give such 
service, Previously parents of parochial 
and private school pupils had been re- 
quired to make special application to 
their local school districts in order to 
get bus service for their children. 

The New York action contrasts with 
that in Maine, where the legislature dur- 
ing the past session defeated bills which 
would have given local school districts 
the power to provide bus transportation 
for parochial school children. The Maine 
Supreme Court ruled over a year ago 
that such service was illegal under ex- 
isting laws. Currently, the Republican 
Party in Maine is advocating a local- 


option system similar to the one the leg- | 


islature defeated this year. 
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THE BETTER 


When you invest in PRESBYTERIAN 
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greater will be your return. No physi- 
cal examination is required. You re- 
ceive guaranteed income that starts 
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live. The amount of your annuity 
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Church itself, so you can forget invest- 
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You will find great joy in the 
knowledge that, after your lifetime, 
the remainder of the principal will go 
on working for the advancement of 
God’s Kingdom in your name. 
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The Reverend Andrew H. Neilly, seventy-year-old retired United Presbyterian min- 
ister, has doctor's hood adjusted by a younger graduate, Mrs. Alyce Hild, at 
University of Pennsylvania commencement. Dr. Neilly’s thesis for university's de- 
partment of American civilization earned him a Ph.D., a thirty-three-year ambition. 


Of People and Places 


BIBLE CLASS PRESIDENT HONORED 

Peter Hansen Koblegard, president of 
the McClelland Bible Class of First 
Presbyterian Church, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, since its organization forty-five 
years ago, was honored at a service early 
this month on the eighty-ninth anniver- 
sary of his birth. The class is named for 
the late Dr. Henry T. McClelland, pastor 
of the church from 1908 to 1915 (the 
present pastor is the Reverend Paul E. 
Francis). The ceremony of recognition 
honored both Mr. Koblegard and Dr. 
McClelland. Under Mr. Koblegard’s 
leadership the Bible Class supports work 
for an orphanage, for Boy Scouts, and 
for a clinic for the crippled. A native of 
Denmark, he heads Koblegard & Com- 
pany, a firm which still sells “dry goods 
and notions.” 


LAYMAN EARNS FIRST 
“HOME STUDY” CERTIFICATE 

Wilbur L. Grandle, a thirty-vear mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian.Church of Co- 
shocton, Ohio (the Reverend Harold W. 
Kaser, pastor), was recently awarded 
the first “Citizen’s Certificate in World 
Affairs” by the Home-Study Department 
of the University of Chicago. Now chief 
of the Investment Division, Region 6, of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Grandle was formerly a 
high school teacher before taking several 
positions in the business world. Reli- 
gious, civic, and professional organiza- 
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tions have always been his principal 
interests. 

Mr. Grandle began the home-study 
course for adults when it was newly in- 
augurated nearly five years ago. The first 
person to complete the stringent aca- 
demic requirements for graduation, he 
maintained an excellent record. The 
course is planned to help adults gain 
systematic knowledge and develop ana- 
lytical methods for making decisions on 
current foreign policy problems. 


NEW HOSPITAL FOR NEPAL 

Dr. and Mrs. Carl Friedericks, United 
Presbyterian missionaries to Nepal, re- 
turned last month from the United States 
to their remote mountain village of Tan- 
sing assured of the completion of a new 
hospital. Church groups throughout the 
United States have contributed $50,000 
toward the project. Dr. Friedericks re- 
ceived the final $10,000 last month dur- 
ing a farewell dinner at the Hitchcock 
Presbyterian Church, Scarsdale, New 
York (the Reverend James Seth Stewart, 
pastor). 

The NCUPM Chapter of Hitchcock 
Church prepared the dinner. Among the 
guests were Rishikesh Shaha, ambassa- 
dor from Nepal, and members of his 
staff. 

Dr. Friedericks, once imprisoned in 
China by the communists, is a member 
of the United Mission in Nepal, an inter- 
denominational team of doctors, teach- 
ers, and pastors from many countries 
(see P.L., June 15). 


For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

140th, Old Kingsport, Kingsport, 
Tenn. (the Rev. Edwin White, moder. 
ator). 

135th. First, Plainfield, N.J. (the Rey, 
Gerald T. Krohn, pastor). 

125th. First, Charleston, Ill. (the Rey. 
Clifford W. Rust, Jr., pastor). 

110th. Willamette, Oakville, Ore, 
(the Rev. Edward Patterson, pastor). 

75th. Reece, Kans. (the Rev. James 
F. Clark, moderator). Mr. Charles Klein, 
clerk of session, was recognized during 
the observance as having been continu. 
ally associated with the church since its 
founding. 

First, Yakima, Wash. (the Rev. Dr. 
Mark L. Koehler, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Western Springs, Ill. (the Rev. War- 
ren E. Graham, pastar), of the first 
building, consisting of a sanctuary and 
a basement “Westminster Room,” to be 
used for education and fellowship. 

Indiana, R.R. 3, Vincennes, Ind. (the 
Rev. Fred Mitchell, pastor), of the re- 
modeled church interior and a _ new 
manse. 

Havre de Grace, Md. (the Rev. John 
Richardson, III, pastor), of the first unit 
—a Christian education building. 

Flushing, Mich. (the Rev. Wm. Rich- 
ard Huey, pastor), of the first unit, con- 
sisting of a chapel, education rooms, 
kitchen, and offices. 

Eden Prairie, Hopkins, Minn, (the 
Rev. Arthur G. Emerson, pastor), of a 
new sanctuary, fellowship hall, and 
church school wing. 

Mosher Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 
(the Rev. Glen E. Dilley, pastor), of the 
first unit of a new church plant. 

Northminster, Endwell, N.Y. (the 
Rev. Randall R. Painter, pastor), of the 
first unit, consisting of a sanctuary, con- 
gregational hall, and kitchen. 

First, Valatie, N.Y. (the Rev. M. 
Robert Lambert, pastor), of a Christian 
education building. The building, con- 
taining nine classrooms, assembly room, 
kitchen, office, and other facilities, was 
completely erected by members of the 
church, who also met all expenses 
through free-will offerings. This year the 
church is celebrating its 125th anniver- 
sary and also that of the Methodist 
Church which united with it. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
Newport, Bellevue, Wash. (the Rev. 
David C. Meekoff, organizing pastor ). 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 


A Harmless Blend 


WENTIETH Century-Fox has put to- 
i oles a rather pretty and innocent 
big potboiler called The Story of Ruth. 
Having learned what the public will 
stand for and what it objects to, Sam 
Engel has produced a film that has the 
good chaps (and God) winning, the 
heroine triumphing over villains and the 
hero, lots of geography for the wide 
screen, no illicit sex, fairly accurate 
rendering of the Biblical story, and just 
enough sentiment to keep the story 
running along smoothly. 

No formula exists for making the ac- 
ceptable Biblical movie, but the reliable 
elements are now fairly well known and 
have been nicely incorporated into The 
Story of Ruth. Given a few more suc- 
cesses, the movie people are sure to 
come up with a formula as tested and 
true as the one by which they blend the 
standard western, the standard boy- 
meets-girl, the standard detective, and 
the standard standard (a western with 
boy meeting girl, detectives, musical 
comedy, the Mafia, and Jerry Lewis 
coming in from another planet). 





and Ruth (Elana Eden) foresee trouble. 


Jury 15, 1960 


The Story of Ruth is probably as well 
known as any Old Testament story, and 
thus will stand little tinkering. For the 
record, the script writer and the direc- 
tor have done very little tinkering. They 
expand, imaginatively, the Moab part 
of the story, making Ruth (played by 
Elana Eden) a novitiate priestess to the 
Moabite god Chemosh, Mahlon (played 
by Tom Tryon) a goldsmith who would 
thus come into contact with a priestess, 
and Naomi, Mahlon’s mother (played 
by Peggy Wood), the wife of a Judean 
who had come to Moab during a severe 
famine in Judea. Ruth is first made a 
convert to the Hebrew god, then mar- 
ries Mahlon a few seconds before he 
dies, and as a woman of faith goes with 
Naomi to Judea. That part of the story 
is a considerable and harmless amplifica- 
tion of the Biblical narrative found in 
Ruth 1:1-18. 

Part Two proceeds along a fairly di- 
rect path to twin goals: getting Ruth a 
husband, and finding community ac- 
ceptance for her, which is difficult be- 
cause she is a member of a despised 
enemy people. In time both goals are 
reached, although not without struggle 
and conventional narrow escapes along 
the way. 

The conversation between the lead 
characters of this movie invariably set- 
tles on religious themes: idolatry, the 
nature of God, the abominable practice 
of child sacrifice in Moab, true justice, 
true friendship, true love, true worship. 
The movie often sounds like an informal 
adult discussion group, and one which 
is just beginning to scratch the surface 
of the issues of Biblical faith at that. It 
surely is too much to expect that movie 
people will explore, as the Prophets did, 
as Jesus Christ did, as John Calvin did, 
the possibility of making God himself 
into an internal idol fashioned out of 
thoughts instead of bronze. But movie- 
goers should not leave the theater with- 
out considering that matter on their 
own, even though they receive little 
stimulation along those lines by the 
movie. 

Warnmg: A child is sacrificed to 
Chemosh in one scene, and suggestible 
children in the audience might be upset 
by that unusual event. The remainder 
of the movie is bland enough for a two- 
year-old, provided, of course, that he 
has a taste for religious conversation. 


DO YOU HAVE 
A WILL? 


Is it up-to-date? 
Does it include the 
CHURCH ? 


If you don’t have a Will— 


You may lose your right to give your posses- 
sions to those you wish to receive them. If 
you have already made a Will, ask yourself 
whether it should be brought up-to-date, or 
a Codicil added to provide for changes in 
your family or financial situation, and to 
include the Church. An informative booklet 
about Wills and Bequests will be mailed to 
you free upon request. Send for your copy 
today. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
FOUNDATION 


475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 





THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


in the 
Interpretation of Christian Faith 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH- 
PROTESTANTISM 


A timely and well-documented 
16-page booklet which should be read 
by all Protestants. 
by Rev. Ralph Beryl Nesbitt 


Associate Pastor, 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 


Boards and Agencies 


@ The United Presbyterian Plan 
Book, 1960-61. A schedule of offi- 
cial and optional activities helpful 
in planning the program of the 
church. Includes information, de- 
scription of services, and directories 
of all boards and agencies. Every 
member of the church session 
should have a copy: $1.00 each, 75¢ 
in quantities of ten or more to one 
address. 


@ Dawn Over Temple Roofs, by 
Lucy Starling. The author’s adven- 
tures as a missionary in Thailand, 
including historical material and 


photographs. Cloth only, $2.00. 


@ Assignment Overseas, by 
John Rosengrant and others. An ex- 
citing, firsthand approach to the 
many problems faced by the Chris- 
tian resident abroad. Paper only, 
$1.95. 


@ In Unbroken Line, by Amy 
Morris Lillie. Narrative of heroes 
and events of Protestant home mis- 
sionary movement. For junior- 


highs. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


@ Old Trails and New, by Helen 
Boyd Higgins. Stories of Protestant 
home missionaries of past and pres- 
ent. For juniors. Cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 


@ Larry, by Edith J. Agnew. Story 
of Oklahoma mission work. For pri- 
maries. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


@ Campus Christian Life. A gen- 
eral interpretation including stu- 
dent work in the local church. 
Available for literature racks. Free. 


@ Theological Education. A new 
leaflet concerning our United Pres- 
byterian seminaries, their present 
service and expanding opportuni- 
ties. For general distribution. Free. 


Order any of the above from: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: | have read that the 
Dead Sea Scrolls change what the 
Old Testament says, show that Jesus 
borrowed the Sermon on the Mount 
from the Essenes, and show that 
Christian baptism and the Lord's 
Supper were borrowed from the 
Essenes. Is this so? 


Answer: No competent scholar claims 
such things. The Scrolls do include 
Hebrew manuscripts of Old Testament 
books which are much earlier than those 
we formerly had, and in minor points 
they help us to determine what the 
original writers of those books said. But 
they do not change the essential content 
of those books. In Isaiah, for example, 
the new Scrolls give us valuable manu- 
scripts which are much earlier than those 
we formerly had. On small points they 
help us to get a better Hebrew text of 
Isaiah; but on the whole they show that 
the one which we already had was sub- 
stantially correct. We have no perfect 
manuscript of any Biblical book; the new 
manuscripts of Isaiah are not free from 
mistakes; we have had throughout the 
centuries of the Church substantially the 
same Hebrew text of Isaiah as that which 
we now find in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

As to the Sermon on the Mount: Not 
everything which Jesus said was new. 
He continually echoes the Old Testa- 
ment. For example, he said, “Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth” (Matthew 5:5). Compare Psalm 
37:11, “The meek shall possess the 
land.” He knew the best of his people’s 
religious heritage, and since the essen- 
tials of that heritage came from God, he 
was quite ready to use whatever he 
knew to be true and helpful. But it is 
false to say that he borrowed the Sermon 
on the Mount from the Essenes or from 
any other Jewish sect. What he inherited 
he improved in the using of it; he 
dropped unworthy elements, clarified 
obscure points, and perfected what was 
partial or distorted. He so combined 
what he learned with his new insights 
that the result was a new and unequaled 
message. There are numerous partial 
parallels to the Sermon on the Mount; 
they occur in many ancient literatures; 
but nowhere do we find a real parallel 
or equal to Matthew, chapters 5-7. In 
this Sermon’s intellectual vigor, moral 
sensitiveness, and spiritual depth there 
speaks a genius that the Essenes never 
matched. 


As to the sacraments: The Essenes 
had washings. They had so many of 
them that they had to have huge cisterns 
and an aqueduct to bring water down 
from the uplands, so that they could 
have water enough to keep up their sys- 
tem of repeated washings. But this is” 
not a real parallel to Christian baptism, © 
which is a once-for-all ceremony and 
has its meaning in what Jesus Christ has 
done to redeem us. It is that work of 
Christ, that gift of forgiveness and new 
life through Christ, that gift of the Holy 
Spirit to baptized believers, which com. 
bine to give the real meaning of baptism 
and make it unique. : 

So, too, with the Lord’s Supper. Al 
most all religions have common meals. 
But the Lord’s Supper is not just another 
religious meal. It recalls the death of 
Jesus Christ; it gives the Christian be- 
liever a share in the life and worship of” 
Christ’s Church; it speaks silently the 
message of forgiveness and strength and 
hope that Christ’s redemption offers to 
his people. There is no Supper like this 
among the ancient Essenes or in any 
other group. When we think not of the 
partial external parallels but of the 
meaning of the sacraments, it is clear 
that the rites of the Essenes have no 
such personal center or spiritual message 
as we find in baptism and the Lord's 


Supper. 


Question: John 6:14 mentions “‘the 
prophet who is to come into the 
world.” Who is meant by this proph- 
et? 


Answer: This seems to be a reference 
to the prophet like Moses who is prom- 
ised in Deuteronomy 18:15, 18: “The 
Lord your God will raise up for you a 
prophet like me from among you, from 
your brethren—him you shall heed.” On 
the basis of that passage in Deuteron- 
omy, Jews thought that the great final 
leader of God’s people, or one great final 
leader, would be a great prophet like 
Moses, We usually think of Moses as a* 
lawgiver; here he is regarded as one of 
Israel's greatest prophets. John 6:14 
shows us that in the New Testament 
story some Jews thought that Jesus was 
this great expected prophet who, like 
Moses, was able to speak for God and 
to lead God's people. 


—F.oyp V. FiLson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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than the concrete challenge facing us all 
in Asia and Africa today. 


Vv 


HE Christians all over the world 

are now mingling with other re- 

ligions and outlooks and points of 

view more than ever before. Here 
lurks another trial. Their faith could 
easily be overwhelmed and overawed by 
the gods and religions and mythologies 
of Asia and Africa, as well as by the new 
religious fads and outlooks sprouting in 
the West. Jesus Christ becomes one 
among many. He even becomes a weak 
one, one of whom we might be ashamed. 
We begin to see the good in these other 
outlooks—and there is plenty of it indeed 
~and we lose our hold on Christ. The re- 
sult is confusion, uncertainty, and loss of 
faith. We all know of cases where people 
began with the stoutest Christian faith, 
but upon prolonged mixing and living 
with other religions and cultures, they 
ended with the haziest notion of Jesus 
Christ and began to preach some vague 
eclectic or pantheistic or humanitarian 
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Charles Malik (right), while president of United Nations General Assembly, talks with Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 


form of religion. 

It is a bounden Christian duty to love 
and serve our fellow men, whether Chris- 
tian or unchristian, indeed to love and 
serve our enemies. It is our sacred duty 
to promote justice, educate the ignorant, 
tend the sick, recognize the good every- 
where, and salvage and rejoice in the 
truth wherever we find it, and regardless 
of the error and darkness in which it may 
be embedded and with which it may be 
overlaid. The Lord said to Jeremiah, “If 
you utter what is precious, and not what 
is worthless, you shall be as my mouth.” 
But if the price we pay for all this is 
loss of faith in Jesus Christ, estrangement 
from his presence, then that is too heavy 
a price, because without him we cannot 
love our enemies, or serve kinsman and 
stranger alike, or know what justice. is, 
or recognize truth. and goodness where 
we find them. When I see all this at- 
tempted without faith, I wonder if it is 
not all sentimental and human and po- 
litical; and these attempts will soon de- 
cay and degenerate. If Jesus Christ exists, 
and if he is what we believe him to be, 
what he himself says he is, then I can 
only be loving and helpful and just and 
profitable to others through him and with 
him. I certainly do not expect this to be 


understood by diplomats, politicians, 


businessmen, philanthropists, or edu- 
cators who are only what their names 
connote; I expect it to ‘be understood by 
Christians who know and believe in Jesus 
Christ. 


VI 

There is another trial, or better an- 
other challenge, of our faith which has 
been tormenting me lately. Saint John 
says that the eternal Word of God, which 
was also God, “became flesh . . . dwelt 
among us” and was “full of grace and 
truth”; that this very Word of God which 
“became flesh” is Jesus Christ; and that 
“all things were made through him.” 
Now I confess that when I read these 
things I believe them from the bottom of 
my heart with the utmost firmness, But 
these are tremendous assertions. Do we 
really believe them? What do they mean? 
How can it be that Jesus Christ created 
you and me, Plato and Julius Caesar, the 
stars and the oceans, the science of eco- 
nomics, and the chair upon which you 
sit; and that the creator of these things 
took the form of Jesus of Nazareth two 
thousand years ago? There is a challenge, 
then, to show how this is true, to make 
this terrific affirmation a bit reasonable. 
I think if we take our faith seriously, we 
owe it to our faith, as Peter would say, 
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THE CHRISTIAN IN THE 
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“to make a defense . . . and to account.” 

Maybe this cannot be done. Maybe it 
is sheer pride even to think of attempt- 
ing it. Maybe we have no choice but to 
accept it by faith on the authority of the 
Bible and the Church. For this appears 
to be storming heaven itself and pene- 
trating the very mysteries of God, Cer- 
tainly the impure in heart or unbeliever 
cannot do it. Certainly it cannot be done 
without the fullest illumination and as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit. But it seems 
to me to be a perfectly indicated task, 
especially in view of the spectacular 
progress of science and knowledge in 
general, Christians cannot just sit back 
and let this whole domain of science 
actualize itself outside the mastery and 
blessings of Christ. And I do not mean 
this only in the sense of Christianizing 
the scientists and making them pray to 
Christ and submit to his law, I mean an 
actual ontological demonstration in the 
order of being not only of how Christ in- 
fluenced history and is at the base of a 
great deal of culture, including perhaps 
scientific culture itself, but of how, even 
in this life, even while we must live by 
faith, even while we see only through a 
glass darkly, we can still somehow pene- 
trate the darkness and achieve a glimpse 
of how the Logos created everything, a 
glimpse into the very act of creation 
itself. 

The German philosopher Kant empha- 
sized the theoretical and moral nature 
of man and made everything in the uni- 
verse depend on him. Hegel attempted a 
deduction of everything from pure rea- 
son which, regardless of what he said, 
was only the reason of man, The com- 
munists emphasize man alone (in the 
sense of the collectivity) and want him 
to take everything into his own hands (in 
the sense of absolute political control), 
even to the extent of deriving all science 
and all culture, including religion and 
God, from the class struggle. The exis- 
tentialists know nothing absolutely ex- 
cept man and his miserable existence. 
There is a tremendous convergence upon 
man from every side. 

But we Christians have been affirming 
man ever since God himself became man. 
Could we not therefore show Kant, 
Hegel, the communists, and the existen- 
tialists that their attempt to concentrate 
everything in and derive everything from 
man represents a sound instinct, but that 
it is our God-Man who is really the Alpha 
and Omega of this tendency—Alpha, be- 


cause he started it in the first place, 
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whether directly or indirectly; and 
Omega, because the perfect man they 
long for and desire to create in history 
our God-Man already is? 

The demonstration of how through 
Jesus Christ “all things were made” is a 
most ambitious project. It appears like 
hastening or illicitly anticipating the 
beatific vision which the faithful are 
promised only beyond the present veil of 
tears. But I believe we can part this veil 
a bit and take a peep into that vision 
even here. Real faith in Jesus Christ 
must involve some concern, some attempt 
at this demonstration. By its very nature, 
because he himself is at stake in it, it 
can never succeed if its motive is silly 
curiosity, and if the heart, not having 
been washed of its sins by his blood, is 
not so pure as to be able to see God. 


Vil 


I pass on to another domain in which 
our faith is tried. There is today consider- 
able softness and complacency unbecom- 
ing to a Christian. I do not mean that 
Christians should not enjoy to the full the 
benefits of industrial civilization, espe- 
cially as industrial civilization itself has 
arisen only in the bosom of Christian 
civilization. The creator of a thing is fully 
entitled to enjoy it. But we can be be- 
witched and beguiled by what we enjoy; 
we can become too dependent on it. 
And that is absolutely unchristian; that 
is idolatry; that is worshiping the crea- 
ture rather than the Creator. It was not 
only the ancient Hebrews who constantly 
relapsed into idolatry; this seems to be 
an incurable trait in human nature. Thus 
the sense of abundance could kill our 
faith; we may be tempted into feeling 
that we do not need faith; and then we 
cease to live by faith. And that is not just, 
for “the just shall live by faith.” 

There is not enough spiritual tension, 
not enough self-stretching toward the 
end which is far away, not enough 
eschatology. People are quite satisfied 
with the world, and they seek and 
get more and more of the same kind 
of thing. There is not enough radical 
revulsion against the world and all its 
values, not enough reaching out with 
David toward God, not enough despair 
of the world. This worldliness, this trust 
in man and progress, this self-satisfaction 
and self-congratulation, this relaxed rest 
in culture and civilization and human 
values, is most inimical to the health of 
the spirit. It is like taking a Turkish bath 
and balmily relaxing all over, and for- 
getting all about God. This is sloth and 
covetousness. 

We thus tend to think that this verv 


culture and civilization in which we take 
so much pride has created itself; that jt 
subsists by itself and is self-sufficient, We 
thus lose sight of how much it owes 
Christ. There seems to be an inexorable 
flaw in the nature of things, namely, that 
left to itself for long, without crisis and 
without judgment, the creature tends to 
forget the Creator. Man apparently cap. 
not act except after God has acted; he 
cannot approach God until God has ap. 
proached him. This is perhaps the most 
original of all sins: the slothful inertia of 
being, whereby the source and ground 
of all being is forgotten. Trial, tempta. 
tion, suffering, chastening, death, and the 
Cross—these then appear to be necessary 
in order to remind us who we are. 

The life of slothfulness and satisfaction 
and relaxation is certainly a life of death, 
Try it and see what I mean, It makes us 
forget God, it causes us to tend in the 
end toward nothingness; for nothingness 
is exactly the state in which God is for. 
gotten. Whatever the value of a relaxa- 
tion of tensions in the international order, 
such a relaxation is disastrous in the 
order of the spirit. Nobody understands 
the mysterious depths of man and God 
who does not understand what James 
meant when he shouted: “Be wretched 
and mourn and weep. Let your laughter 
be turned to mourning and your joy to 
dejection.” In mourning and affliction we 
come much closer to God than in laugh- 
ter, and that is why they that mourn are 
called blessed, seeing that their reward 
is the comfort of God. 


Vill 


i ings ecumenical movement provides 
another field for the testing of our 
faith. There is the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in this country. 
There is the World Council of Churches. 
There is the Pope’s announcement last 
year that he would call an Ecumenical 
Council to examine, among other things, 
the question of unity. The Ecumenical 
Patriarch, Athenagoras I, has been work- 
ing hard to see how the Orthodox 
Churches may be brought together and 
how the cause of general Christian unity 
may be furthered. Important discussions 
have been going on lately, in books, in 
magazines, and in private circles, on this 
theme. There is an apparent urge among 
Christians everywhere to see if they can- 
not come closer together. 

Side by side with this there is an evi- 
dent withdrawing of each communion 
into the sources of its own independent 
strength and belief, a tenacious holding 
to what it knows and has received. A 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Practicing What We Preach 


T 1s mighty tempting to get fairly fed up with our church. For a body which 
I is supposed to be seeking first the kingdom of God, we spend an awful 
lot of time making motions all duly seconded, of course. 

For a group which is sent into all the world to preach the gospel, we spend 
much too much energy going round and round in circles, not vicious ones, 
but sometimes slightly vacuous ones. We seem to suffer the little children 
to come unto us as long as they are well-behaved, but when some wild Indian 
teen-agers go on a window-breaking spree, our natural inclination is to pad- 
lock the Youth Center and tell the ill-bred hoodlums to go elsewhere. 

“You people in the church don’t really mean all those things you say,” said 
one perennial critic of organized religion who is a friend of mine. “Why don’t 
you practice what you preach?” It is tempting to see the church this way, 
and it is also fairly easy. But it isn’t the whole story. Not by a long chalk. 

There is an old couple in our church who have had a very rough time this 
last year. The man is blind and has been through a series of difficult opera- 
tions. His wife has a heart condition. One of our Women’s Association leaders, 
so I heard by chance, for she wasn’t trumpeting it from the housetops, took 
food to these old people every day as long as he was bedridden. 

It isn’t easy, in our town, if you are a Negro, to find a house to live in. A 
group of United Presbyterian Men began to worry about this problem and 
to do something about it, too. It may not be too long before the housing 
log-jam begins to break. 

The other night there was present at a meeting of the Christian Educa- 
tion committee in our church a man whose little girl had died, suddenly, 
about three weeks before. Halfway through the meeting, the Sunday school 
superintendent spoke of the need for blocks and heavy trucks and pull-toys 
for the nursery department. It was the grief-stricken father who spoke up. 
“Go ahead and get the things,” he said, “and send the bill to me.” 

We are practicing what we preach, in some ways. Of course, we haven't 
learned all about doing what we preach yet. We are just practicing. Like 
the tyro on the novice ski-slope, we take a lot of tumbles. But now and then 
we get that feeling, like flying, which shows that for a minute the Kingdom 
has come to us. 
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THE CHRISTIAN IN THE 
WORLD (Continued) 


sincere urge toward unity, yes; but also 
a desperate clinging to our tradition lest 
we let go some truth that Christ has 
vouchsafed us. I myself can bear witness 
that I never was so conscious of the infi- 
nite wealth of what has been handed 
down to me in my own Orthodox tradi- 
tion as I am now; and yet I pray day and 
night for the unity of those who have 
been baptized in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 

Now this is a dialectical situation: 
in wishing and seeking unity, we at the 
same time become exceedingly jealous of 
the particular trust which Christ has been 
pleased to commit to our keeping. I my- 
self believe this is exactly as it should 
be. No unity based on sentiment, com- 
promise, politics, or human considera- 
tions is worthy of the Lord we know and 
worship. We may seek and accept only 
the unity he wants. And therefore we 
cannot, and we should not, lightly yield 
on any matter that we honestly regard 
to be central to his will. 

When such a dialectical situation 
arises, it is then that there is much 
hope. For the unity that is going to 
come about is not our making but his 
making. And God breaks through only 
in crisis; he speaks and acts only in ten- 
sion. When all is smooth and well and 
there is no problem, why should he inter- 
vene? Herein comes our faith in Jesus 
Christ. It is a fact which nobody can 
deny, a fact which will condition all our 
further strivings, that we were one up 
until the year 1054. We must therefore 
have faith that unity is his will, and that 
he will consummate it in his own way 
and his own day precisely through the 
tension arising from each one of us hold- 
ing firmly to what he knows, and yet all 
of us yearning from the bottom of our 
hearts for the unity of the Body of our 
Lord. And yet I sometimes have the feel- 
ing that some people do not want unity, 
do not really believe in it, but rather fee] 
that disunity is a good thing. What is 
needed, therefore, is faith, faith in unity, 
and I am sure Christ will then intervene. 

I spoke at length with Athenagoras on 
this matter only a few months ago. I 
spoke also with Pope John XXIII and the 
cardinals most directly concerned, And I 
spoke at length with the leaders of the 
World Council of Churches and with 
other Protestant leaders. I submit to you 
the following as my present views and 
findings on this moment in the history of 
the Church: 

(1) The impulse to unity is genuine in 
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all concerned: there is a refusal to take 
the existing disunity as a final and un- 
alterable fact. 

(2) People are attacking and suspect- 
ing each other much less, and their mood 
is: “We have had enough of this.” 

(3) The Orthodox Churches are hold- 
ing important conferences this summer, 
and there is some talk that some of the 
Churches of the East will so redefine 
their position about the nature of our 
Lord that the Orthodox Church will then 
be able to accept them into her com- 
munion. 

(4) Most intensive quiet studies and 
preparations are being carried out by the 
Roman Catholic Church on the whole 
question of unity. 

(5) The World Council of Churches 
is treating the question of unity as one of 
its major themes this summer in Scotland 
and next vear in India. 

(6) If the new endeavors are tre- 
mendous, I assure you the old and new 
difficulties are also tremendous, and 
there is no power of darkness that will 
not be thrown afresh against Christ and 
his kingdom. 

(7) It would appear that the least 
that Christ expects of us is to do nothing 
and above all try to feel nothing that 
would obstruct the free workings of the 
Holy Spirit; to study deeply into this mat- 
ter in all its aspects; to live in a positive 
state of expectancy of great things; and 
when definite proposals are put forward, 
regardless of who puts them forward, not 
to reject them out of hand, but to tum 
them in our mind for months and years 
before we make a final decision on them. 

It appears that faith in Jesus Christ 
involves faith in the unity of the Church. 
However I read the New Testament, the 
Fathers, and the Creed, I come to the 
same conclusion. Our faith in Jesus 
Christ, therefore, is being tested today, 
negatively by how much we believe in 
Church unity, and positively by the role 
we shall play in the great opportunities 
which appear now to be opening up 
before us. 


IX 

F couRsE the greatest trial of our 
faith is we ourselves. We are trying 

God all the time. And his long-suffering 
is simply incredible. People talk of proofs 
of the existence of God. We need no 
proof save the simple fact that nobody 
and nothing can endure us; therefore, 
there must be an infinite Being who does. 
We exist, but we are impossible; there- 
fore, a Being must exist to bear our im- 
possibility for us; that Being is God. The 
impossibility of man proves not only the 





possibility but the absolute necessity of 
God. And, what is more, our impossibility 
would have remained hidden from ys 
(as theirs is indeed from all those who 
do not know him), did he not choose to 
die, and nowhere save on the Cross op 
a hill just outside Jerusalem, in order to 
reveal our impossibility to us, and, jn 
freedom, to make us possible and bring 
us back to himself. 

In crises the best in us and the worst 
in us come to the fore at the same time. 
Everything in us makes itself felt, the 
good and the bad. We are like an unde. 
veloped film, and a crisis is like the sun 
bringing out every little shade and light 
in our character. It is when we see our. 
selves that we may lose our faith, It 
is not that we would then cry with David, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for. 
saken me?” Would that we did that. 
Would that we also added, “For I eat 
ashes like bread, and mingle tears with 
my drink, because of thy indignation and 
anger; for thou hast taken me up and 
thrown me away.” The danger is rather 
that we might then cease to think of God 
altogether. This is our greatest temp- 
tation: the devil, obsessing us with our 
sin, might succeed in making us forget 
God and his infinite compassion. 

Shall we then lose our faith in Jesus 
Christ because the worst in us has made 
itself manifest together with the best? 
Shall we lose our faith because our total 
personal truth has become crystal clear? 

We suffer frustration because of our 
own imperfection and sin. But Jesus 
Christ is without sin, and he is our Lord. 
Only the Christian can say this. All oth- 
ers are just as sinful as Christians, or they 
may even be much less sinful; but they 
do not have somebody to look up to who 
is without sin. It is not sin or sanctity that 
differentiates a Christian from a_ nor 
christian; it is the Lord Jesus Christ 
whose mercy the poor Christian trusts. 
We have known his power, how in the 
twinkling of an eye he is able to change 
everything and make us into new crea- 
tures, And then, “Eye hath not seen, not 
ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 

And so faith has been tested, and 
through God’s grace it has emerged tr- 
umphant over hell and the devil, when 
it can say with Paul, simply, quietly, and 
without guile: “Fof I am sure that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi 
palities, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor anything else in all creation, will be 
able to separate us from the love of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Fern Simms 





Jamie's older brother Bud was dressed 
for playing baseball as the two boys stood 
arguing on the doorstep of their home. 

Bud was saying, “You're a good kid, 
Jamie, but . . .” 

“But you don't want me _ tagging 
along,” Jamie whimpered. “When the 
big boys are around, you won't let me do 
anything with you.” 

Bud gripped his baseball bat. “That’s 
not true, Jamie. We take you along 
sometimes, but the game today is for the 
big boys only. You can’t play as well 
as we can—not yet, anyway.” 

Bud was trying not to hurt Jamie’s 
feelings. “Someday you'll be a tiptop 
player,” he predicted. 

“You wouldn’t take me on the hike, 
either,” accused Jamie. 

“Not to High Point,” said Bud. “It’s 
miles away, and the trail’s too steep. 
Remember when Tom and I took you 
and Teddy on a hike to Clayton Woods? 
That was plenty far enough.” 

Jamie wouldn’t listen any longer. He 
stormed off, and his dog Whitey trailed 
after him. He sank down under a tree, 
and Whitey nuzzled his hand. She al- 
ways seemed to know how Jamie felt. 
He hugged the dog. “Good old Whitey, 

you're the best friend I have.” 

He threw a stick, and Whitey fetched 
it. Just then, Jamie’s pal Teddy came 
looking for him. 





Big Boys Only 


“It's no use, Teddy,” said Jamie. “Old 
fuddy-dud Bud won’t take us.” He 
mimicked Bud. “The game is for big 
boys only. Not for two shrimps like us.” 
Of course, Bud hadn’t actually called 
him a shrimp, but he might as well have, 
as far as Jamie was concerned, 

Teddy shrugged. “Oh well, let’s go 
over to the school playground. Joe and 
Al and Butchie are all over there.” His 
eyes brightened. “They're flying kites.” 

“Kites?” Jamie brightened, too. “It 
sounds like fun.” It was a long time 
since he had flown a kite. “I’ve got a 
quarter,” he said. “Let’s go to the dime 
store, and I'll buy a new one.” 

They dashed off, with Whitey at their 
heels. Jamie bought a bright red kite 
that would flame against the blue sky. 
He couldn't wait to get to the school- 
yard to get it into the air. 


“Hold it,” said Teddy. “Whitey can’t 
come. Remember, Mr. Hanley says no 
dogs are allowed on the playground.” 
Mr. Hanley was the principal of the 
school. 

“I forgot,” sighed Jamie. He turned 
to Whitey. “Go home, girl.” 

Whitey didn’t budge. “Sometimes 
she’s as stubborn as a mule,” Jamie said 
as he picked up his pet and carried her 
home. 

The two boys started off and had 





turned the corner when Whitey came 
bounding after them. “Go home, 
Whitey,” ordered Jamie. 

Whitey stood still. 

“Don’t you understand?” Jamie asked. 
“Only children are allowed on the school 
grounds.” Couldn’t Whitey understand? 
The words made him think of Bud when 
he said, “Big boys only . 

Jamie picked Whitey up. “It’s not 
that I don’t want you,” he told her. “I 
love you, and I like to play with you. 
But there are times when I like to be 
with my friends—at places where you 
can’t come.” 

He knew he was talking to Whitey 
and talking to himself at the same time. 
He knew now what Bud had meant. Bud 
loved him and liked his company. If he 
wanted to go off with his own friends 
sometimes, it didn’t mean that he liked 
Jamie any less, 

He patted Whitey’s head, and this 
time he locked the gate behind him. 
Whitey whimpered. Jamie felt sad that 
his pet was unhappy, and made a silent 
promise to play with her tonight. “ 
won't whimper any more either,” he 
said softly. 

“What did you say?” asked Teddy. 

“I was talking to Bud.” 

“Bud?” Teddy looked around, Bud 
was nowhere in sight. 

Jamie just grinned, 
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“[ bet it smells nice in the country” 


OHNNY and his friend have never known the joys 
J of a summer day in the country. They have 
never roamed through woods and fields of wild 
flowers with a friendly dog, never romped down a 
country road with sky-larking playmates. 

In the slum where Johnny lives there are no trees 
to climb, no woods and meadows to explore. His 
playground is the dangerous street, the crumbling 
top of a tenement, a vacant lot crowded with filth 
and garbage. His trees are ancient lamp posts; his 
constant companions are hunger and unhappiness. 
Not even Johnny’s childish imagination can bring 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURN 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, Room '63 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations for 
slum children in God’s outdoors. 
0 I enclose $10 as my first month’s gift. I will endeavor 
to give $10 each month, but I understand that I may cancel 
the arrangement at any time. 

I enclose 

O $120 (gives 3 children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) 

O $ 40 (gives one child 2 weeks) 

0 $ 20 (gives one child 1 week) 
0 I cannot provide a complete vacation, but I wish to 


have a share in this plan and I enclose $ 


back the perfume of this faded bunch of flowers) 
he has found in an ash can. 

Johnny has been denied the most wonderful) 
moments of childhood ... nor can he change his life} 
for the better. He must be helped! One of the most 
wonderful things that could ever happen to him] 
and his friends is the two-week vacation in the 
country which Mont Lawn, Christian Herald's 
Children’s Home can provide. 

Mont Lawn’s support comes directly from peo- 
ple whose hearts are touched by the plight of the 
forgotten boys and girls of the slums. Mont Lawn_ 
offers these unfortunates a haven high on a hill 
where they may escape for two glorious weeks. 
Here they play on wide green lawns among shady 
trees, eat huge, nourishing meals three times a” 
day, sleep in their own beds between cool, clean 
sheets. In an interdenominational chapel they learn 
of God and His love. ) 

Right now, hundreds of children are waiting to’ 
go to Mont Lawn. But we need your help to send 
them there. Here is what your contribution will do: 


$500 endows a bed in perpetuity 


$1 20 will give 3 children a full two weeks’ vacation at” 
Mont Lawn — and may be paid for at the rate of $10 per month. 


3 40 will give one child a full two weeks’ vacation 
$ 20 will give one child a full week's vacation 
++. and any amount will help 
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